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INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 



Most, though not all, of the poems in these 
volumes have been published in England. They 
are now for the first time collected. Those pub- 
lished in England have been, as they deserve to 
be, favorably received there, and in our own 
country a few, as The Sceptic for example, have 
been read by those who have seen them, with 
that interest aiid pleasure which Mrs. Hemans's 
later productions have more generally afforded. 
To most American readers, however, we believe 
that the greater part of these poems will be 
new. The present volumes with those formerly 
published by the same editor comprise her works, 
except those which since the year 1825 have 
appeared in different periodical p\M\<:.^\\oTA. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 



These it is his intention to reprint, whenever they 
may be arranged and prepared by the author her- 
self. 

Having formerly had occasion to express his 
opinion respecting the peculiar characteristics of 
Mrs. Hemans's poetry, and especially of The 
Forest Sanctuary ^ in a review of that work; 

the editor reprints the article. 

A. N. 



REVIEW 

OF 

•« THE FOREST SANCTUARY AND OTHER POEMS, 



BT MRS. HEMAI78." 



The writhigs of Mrs. Hemans have been so justly 
estimated in this conntry, that any praise of ours can 
be little more than an echo of the public voice. 
Her poetry, so full of deep sentiment, so pure, and 
elevating, calls up images and emotions, like those 
with which we view the brilliancy of the evening 
star in the stillness of a summer night. It allies it^ 
self to every thing belonging to the better part of 
our nature. Her poems, indeed, are of unequal 
merit. In some of them, as Hie Voice of Spring and 
The Revdkrg, the conception is so imaginative, and 
there is such freedom of execution, that they ap- 
{HToach nearer than almost any other poetry, to giv- 
ing in words the very forms of thought and imaginar 
tion. The imperfection of language, the embarrass- 
ments of versification, all that is material and 'me- 
chanical disappears ; and the vision floats before us 
^ an aeiy stream." There is a correspondence of 
all the parts, contributing to a common effect; the 
flow and expression of the language are in accor- 
dance with the thought and sentiment ; and the 
right tone of feeling, true to nature and virtue, is 
heard throughout, without ^ure or ex«;^^et%)assti* 
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With this unbroken unity of character, her finer 
poems '* discourse most eloquent music.'' The 
charm is found equally in others, very different from 
the two just mentioned. It appears, for instance, in 
the verses on a dead infant, suggested by one of 
Charitrey's statues, beginning, " Thou sleepest ! but 
when wilt thou wake, fair child ? " The marble of 
Chantrey can hardly have more of calm, monument- 
al, melancholy beauty, than these lines. It appears 
again in the dreamy and shadowy flow of images 
through her Elysium, over which is diffused so much 
truth and tenderness of feeling ; in the rapid and 
strong conception, and lofly sentiment of her Pil- 
grim Fathers ; in the solemn and gloomy grandeur 
of her Treasures of the Deep; in her magnificent 
reply to the question, " Where slumber England's 
dead ? " and in the agony and triumph of moral ener- 
gy in her Gertrude. The subject of these last verses 
might have seemed too horrible for poetry ; but with 
the commanding power of true genius, and the strong 
sympathy of high feeling, she has brought to view 
all its moral sublimity ; throwing a pall over what is 
hideous in physical suffering. But besides the po- 
ems entitled to be placed in the same class with 
those which have been named, there are others writ- 
ten with far less display of genius, but pleasing, cor- 
rect, in good taste, elegant, or animated. These 
would have entitled their author to a distinguished 
rank aMong living poets. Those of a higher order, 
and there are many such> are permanent accessioDA 
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to the literature of the world. They have increased 
the means of human refinement and virtue. 

In estimating the value of poetry, and the same is 
true of eloquence, the highest excellencies have not 
always heen properly regarded. On the contrary, 
qualities opposite to them give to many a certain 
kind of pleasure, and have been objects of ad- 
miration. The highest excellencies of the poet, 
or of the eloquent writer, are truth, in a very 
extensive sense of the term, and moral beauty and 
sublimity. In other words, that poetry or eloquence 
is most excellent, which is most adapted to give 
pleasure to him, who apprehends and feels most 
justly as a moral and intellectual being. To this 
end it must discover truth of perception, showing a 
just and full apprehension of the nature and rela- 
tions of things. It must be characterized by truth 
of imagination. The ideal forms which it presents, 
as images of real existences, must be only nature 
fully developed, and freed from all foreign and in- 
congruous modifications ; and the boldest combina- 
tions of qualities which it creates, must be possible 
and consistent. It must have truth of sentiment ; 
expressing throughout a conformity of the judgment 
and taste of the writer, to the laws of the moral uni- 
verse in their numberless bearings. It must display 
truth of feeling, a pervading mind, vividly and deli- 
cately sensible to the real character of the objects 
with which it is conversant ; and with powors and 
afifections so controlled and self-balanced, as U^ b^ 
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its unseen spheres ; or it will be only discord to him, 
who has so raised himself that his ears are open to 
that solemn sound. There can be nothing beaatiful 
ijirhich is opposite in its nature to the highest beauty ; 
but many inferior things may partake of its reflected 
lustre, or have an according beauty of th^ir own. 
The shells and shining pebbles on the seashore, 
which, as Cicero tells us, Scipio and Laelius. stooped 
to pick up, with the feelings of boyhood returning 
upon them^incredibiUter repuertucere soliH, may please 
us with their fine forms and colors, and awiaken a 
train of touching thoughts and recollections, even 
while the ^inbounded ocean spreads before us a visi- 
ble emblem of infinity, brilliant with a flood of Ught, 
and rolling, with ceaseless sound, its eternal and 
ever-varying waves. Moral excellence, though the 
highest, is not the only source of refined and inno- 
cent gratification in the world of the imaginatioia 
any more than in the real world. Unfortunately too, 
in correspondence with what we fii^d in the real 
world, the pleasure which poetry aflbrds, may arise 
from the gratification of depraved passions, and a 
corrupt taste. It may be admired for qualities the 
very opposites of those which constitute its preemi- 
nent worth. It may be made to minister to evil, as 
well as good ; and its services, in the one case, as 
in the other, will have their reward. The taste of a 
man is formed upon his character, or rather it is only 
an expression of his character. Individuals will foe 
gratified by the same objects presented to their 
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imagination, as gratify their inclinations and appe- 
tites in real life, and with the expression of those 
emotions and passions which they are accustomed 
to indulge. The profligate will he pleased with 
idiat is licentious ; the ill tempered man, with viru- 
lent sarcasm ; the uiq>rincipled, with the levity that 
regards nothing as serious ; the irreligious man, 
with profaneness ; the disappointed and envious, 
with the bitter language of discontent and misan- 
thropy ; and thus, in these and in other instances, 
gtoaa fanlts may form with certain readers the chief 
Tecominendation of a work. They have sometimes 
contributed much to the temporary popularity of 
writings* 

The skill of the artist, likewise, may be shown, 
when the subject about which it is employed is of* 
tonve ; and the perception of the skill of the artist 
ccmslitiites one of the principal sources of the plea- 
tme afforded by a work of art The display of in- 
teOectaal power, of the mastery of mind, is, intrin- 
•ically, a source of elevating and grateful feelings. 
We sympathize with the energy which we perceive 
in action. But the highest gratification irom this 
source can be afforded, only when the faculties of 
the mind are employed about subjects worthy of the 
intellectual and moral nature of man. He who has 
no taste for the highest beauty, can have but an im- 
perfect perception even of its inferior modes ; and 
most therefore want the power of giving their just 
expression. He who does not sympatKi7.e E\?CQiv\^^ 
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with what is most excellent or lovely, and conse- 
quently what is most delightful, in character, can 
have hut little skill in portraying it. His powers, 
however great, must he limited to a narrow circle. 
He cannot represent to us the finer and nobler forms 
of man's nature, though he may give a striking pic- 
ture of it as disfigured and imperfect, and distorted 
by the violence of passion. Moral goodness admits 
of an indefinite variety of modifications and degrees, 
according to the intellectual power of the mind in 
which it resides. As we advance in improvement, 
new views of it present themselves ; we perceive 
more clearly its extent and relations ; our judgment 
is more correct, our moral sensibility becomes mote 
delicate, the disguise which had concealed passions 
and failings, and perhaps made them appear as vir- 
tues, drops off; the incongruities of character pass 
aw^y ; we are acting in a higher sphere, and our 
hopes, affections, tastes, and motives are changed. 
The perfect exercise of moral goodness supposes 
the exercise of the highest intellect. It cannot be 
conceived of by a mind of a much lower order. It 
cannot, therefore, be depicted by such a mind* 
Wherever, then, it is beautifuHy or strikingly ex- 
hibited in thought or action, there the finest and 
rarest powers of intellect are displayed. The pas- 
sages which touch us deeply by their moral beauty 
or sublimity stand out from the common mass of 
literature. A single trait of this kind is of more 
value than many volumes, which still maintain their 
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place upon our shelves. How few readers are there 
of Comeille's Horace^ who remember a smgle pas- 
sage of that play, except the burst of moral grandeur 
m the famous " Qu'il mourAt." The whole sixty 
plays of Beau^iont and Fletcher would be dearly 
purchased by the loss of Milton's Comus, The story 
of La Moche is worth half the volumes of English 
periodical papers; and who would part with the 
lovely vision of Grace Migent, to save from destruc- 
tion an the novels written before the age of Miss 
Edgeworth ? 

The difficulty of attaining to any high degree of 
moral beauty or sublimity^ in works of imagination 
or eloquence, and the rare genius which it requires, 
n)ay appear from the unsuccessful attempts which 
have been made. T|iere is a crowd of writers, who, 
with the best intentions, have failed from incorrect- 
ness of judgment and moral taste, from the imper- 
fection and narrowness of their views, from their 
coldness, their want of imagination, or from some 
inability to communicate to others what they them- 
selves perceived and felt. In those works of ela» 
quence which are directly addressed to men as im- 
mortal beings, in the sermons of Christian preachers, 
we might expect some near approach to that most 
excellent quality of writing which has been describ- 
ed. But one may read many volumes of English 
sermons, composed by writers of no mean talents, 
without finding a single passage which thrills the 
heart, or has any inspiring power. In fictioa VL Vvas 
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been said, that the exhibition, of a perfect character 
is uninteresting and unnatural. But the perfection 
of our nature, is in no proper sense of the word un- 
natural ; — est enim virtits nihil aHiid quhm in se per- 
feda, et ad summum perducta ncttura ; — and if the 
attempts to exhibit the most pleasing and the most 
admirable qualities as embodied in an individual,^ 
have been uninteresting y it is not because they have 
been executed, but because they have failed. The 
failure, indeed, has often been striking. There are 
religious novels, for instance, in which the individual 
intended as an example of Christian excellence, is 
represented as narrow-minded, with erroneous views 
of religion and duty, and somewhat ostentatious, 
dogmatical, and censorious. Richardson was not a 
writer of ordinary powers ; and in his Sir Charles 
Grandison he has endeavoured to give us, in the best 
manner, his finest conceptions of moral excellence. 
There is much to admire and to be pleased with. 
But the virtues of Sir Charles are those which flow 
from unvaried prosperity, not the highest, nor the 
most difficult, nor the most interesting. He is so 
lauded and adored, that the reader grows weary and ^ 
almost splenetic with his praises ; and when we have 
laid aside the volumes, the author's heau id^al of 
moral beauty leaves scarcely any other image in the 
mind, except that of a very rich, very fortunate, well 
principled, well intentioned, well behaved, and rather 
formal gentleman, who, we fear, will be made a little 
self-conceited by the admiration of all about him. 
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That genius and elevation of soul which might 
enable one to portray a character morally perfect, to 
bring down from heaven expUiam et perfedam for- 
mam honestatis, is perhaps as little likely to be found 
as such a character itself; and if the perfection of 
man's nature were really presented to our minds, it 
would probably be very difierent from all ordinary 
conceptions of it ; far more sublime as well as more 
lovely. To use again the language of Cicero, whom 
we have been led to quote so often, because he ex- 
presses the truest and noblest sentiments with the 
most splendid aud glowing eloquence, it would ap- 
pear quiddam amplum atque magn^cum, omnia hti- 
mana ^^on tolerahUia soliim, sed etiam levia ducena, 
aUum quiddam, et excdsum^ nihil Umens, nemini ce- 
denSj semper invictum-; ''something grand and mag- 
nificent, regarding all the accidents of life as not 
only tolerable but of ]ight concern, something high 
and exalted, fearing nothing, yielding to no one, al- 
ways unconquered." 

The characters presented to us by poetry and fic- 
tion excite our interest in them, and give us direct 
pleasure in their contemplation, from the same quali-. 
ities of mind and heart, as individuals in real life. 
The just exhibition of vicious character, may afibrd 
us pleasure, but it is a pleasure of a difierent kind, 
inferior in its nature. But it is not by the full exhi- 
bition of particular characters, alone, that poetry is 
adt^ted to delight, but by every thing which ac- 
cords with our moral and intellectual nature as it 
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unfolds itself in its progress toward unlimited ii 
provement But few poets, however, have felt th; 
in this consisted the excellence and the power 
their art 

Moral beauty being the highest beauty, it follov 
that a correct and refined moral taste is the mo 
important constituent of a correct and refined taa 
in literature. Literary taste, without it, must be e 
sentially defective and incorrect. As the expressic 
of moral goodness, in some form or other, consi 
ttites a principal charm in almost every work of ai 
adapted to afibrd much gratification to a mind < 
large views and just sentiments, he, who has not 
correct perception and strong feeling of its exce 
lence, is disqualified to judge of poetry or eloquenc< 
He is deficient in the sense most requisite. For hii 
to attempt it is something, as if a blind man were 1 
undertake to judge of the beauty of the visibl 
world. 

Most readers will probably have anticipated th 
remark which we are about to make, thai the wori 
of Mrs. Hemans are eminently distinguished by man 
beauty, and the noble expression of high sentiment 
Images of what is lovely, afiecting, and glorious i 
human character are reflected from her mind as froi 
an unsullied mirror. Of this her last volume afford 
some of the most striking examples. It is the praie 
of this lady, that her literary course has been one < 
continual improvement. With the exception, pel 
haps, of her tragedies, she has, heretofore, given t 
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the world no long poem of equal power with her 
Ihrest Sanctuary, The argnment of this poem is 
thus stated. . 

** The following poem is intended to describe the men- 
tal conflicts, as well as outward sufferings, of a Spaniard, 
who, flying from' flie religious persecutions of his own 
country in, the sixteenth century, takes refuge with his 
chQd in a North American forest The story is supposed 
to be related by himself amidst the wUdemess which has 
aflbrded him an asylum." 

tt commences with some verses in which domestic 
scenes and affections are called up in all their ten- 
derness and beauty, and with all their power to 
touch the heart of an exile. 

** The Toices of my home ! — I hear them still ! 
They have been with me through the dreamy night — 
The blessed household voices, wont to fill 
My heart's clear depths with unalloyed delight ! 
I hear them still, unchanged : — though some from earth 
, Are music parted, and the tones of mirth — 
Wild, silvery tones, that rang through days more bright ! 
Have died in others,— yet to me they come. 

Singing of boyhood back — ^the voices of my home I 

They call me through this hush of woods, reposing * 
In the grey stillness of the summer mom. 
They wander by when heavy flowers are closing, 
And thoughts grow deep, and winds and stars are bom ; 
£v'n as a fount's remembePd gushings burst 
On the parch'd traveller in his hour of thirst. 
E'en thus they haunt me with sweet sounds, till worn 
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By quenchless longinga, to my soul I aay — 
O ! for the dove's swill wings, tbitl I mi|^t flee a 
And find mine ark I — ye( whilhcr ? — 1 muat bei 
A yeunlng beart irithia me to the grava." pp. 3,.4> 

After aome other fine atanzae, expressing his re- 
collections and feelings, the wanderer relates the 
circuniBtances that had led him to a knowledge of 
true religion, on account at the profession of which 
he had been obliged to lly hie native country, and 
take refuge in the wilderness. He tells of his re- 
turn, in his youth, from a foreign land, on the morn- 
ing of the day when an auto da ft was to be cele- 
brated. 

" Clear, yel lono. 

In the rich autumn light Ihe tineyarda lay, jS 

And frora the fields the peasant's Toice was gone ; ^^k 
And the red grapes untrodilen strew'd the ground, ^| 
And the free flocks untended roam'd aroiuid : I 

Where VTB* (he pastor? — where the pipe's wild tone! 
Music and mirth were bitsh'd the hills among, 
While to (he city's ^tes each hamlet pout'd iti throng. 
Silence upon the mountains ! — But within 
The city's gates a rush — a press — a swell 
Of multitudes their torrent way to wini 
And heavy boomings of a dull, deep bell, 
A dead pause rotlowing each — lilce (hat which parts 
The dash of billowe, holding breathless hearts 
Fast in the hush of fear— knell after knell ; 
And sounds of Ihickeoing steps, like thnnder-iain, 
TliBl plashes ou tliu roof of some vwt echoing fine ! 
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What pageant's hour approach'd ? — ^The sullen gate 

Of a strong, ancient prison-house was thrown 

Back to the day." pp. 9, 10. 

He gazes on the sad procession which comes forth, 
till he perceives among them ''his heart's best 
friend,'^ Alvar, the friend of his boyhood, by whose 
side he had stood in battle, the preserver of his 
life,— ^accompamed by his two sisters. The charac- 
ters of Alvar and his two sisters, '' queenlike The- 
resa, radiant Inez," are admirably described. The- 
resa, the eldest, is represented as meeting her suf- 
ferings with an unbroken mind. 

" For the soft gloom whose shadow still had hung 
On h^ &ir brow> beneath its garlands worn, 
Was fled ; and fire, like prophecy's, had spi;ung 
Clear to her kindled eye. 

• ■ 4t « * 

And yet, alas I to see the strength which clings 
Rou|id woman in such hours ! — a mournful sight. 
Though ^ovely ! — an o'erflawing of the springs. 
The fufl springs of affection, deep as bright ! 
And she, because her life is ever twin'd 
Witti other lives, and by no stormy wind 
May flience be shaken, and because the light 
Of tendepness is round her, and her eye 
Doth weep sush passionate tears — therefore she thus can 
die." p. 21. 

Theresa is followed by Inez, whose strength is 
prostrated by the horrors with which she is sur- 
rounded. The memory of her brothei^a itx&xA 
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bringa bnck the image of her former lovelineaa sod 
giiie^, Olid a scene of cnlta and deep beauty in 
wliich he had once behold her. 

"And she to die! — aba lov'd the 1augh)ag eatlli 
With such deep Joy in its lieali leeves and flowers ! 
— Was not her smile even as the auddeo bitlh 
Of a young rainbow, cploriag vomttl showers ! 
Yes ! but to meal her fawn-Ute step, to hear ^^^ 

The gushes of vcild song, so silvery clear, ^^| 

Which, oft unconsciously, in lisppier hours ^^| 

Flow'd from her lips, was to forget the sway ^^| 

Of Time and Death below, — blight, shadow, dull dec^^^' 
Could this change bef — the hour, die scene, where last 
. I saw (hat forta, came flaaUog o'er my mlod : 
— A golden vinlago-sve ; — the heats were pasa'd. 
And, in the freshness of the faoning wind. 
Her father sat, where gleam'd the first faint star 
Through the lime-boughs ; and with her light guitar, 
She, on the greensward at his feel reclia'd. 
In his cslm fhee laugh'd up ; some shepherd-lay 
Siiigiog, as childhood slugs on the lone hiUs at pluy." 

p. 24. 
Alvar, Thereea, and Inez are bound to the stuke. 
But the lover of Inez appears. Hu forces his way 
through the crowds on horseback, rushes to he'r, 
daahing off those who ciunc to part them, and clasps 
her to his heart. He implores her to renounce her 
heresy and return to life. 
" She looked up wildly ; there were anxious eyes 
Waiting that look— sad eyes of tiouUed (hougbt. 
AJrar-», Theresa's I 
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The struggle is too much, the hues of death come 
over her, and her lover feels 

" the heart grow stiU, 



Which with its weight of agony had lain 
Breaking on his.'^ 

The interest of the scene is now concentrated on 
Alvar and Theresa ; 

** I saw the doubt, the anguish, the dismay. 
Melt from my Alvar's glorious mien away. 
And peace was there — the calmness of the just ! 
And, bending down the slumberer's brow to kiss, 

• Thy rest is won,' he said ; — * sweet sister I praise for 
this!' 

I started as from sleep ; — ^yes ! he had spoken — 
A breeze had troubled memory's hidden source ! 
At once the torpor of my soul wad broken — 
Thought, feeling, passion, woke in tenfold force. 

. — ^There are soft breathings in the southern wind. 
That so your ice-chains, ye streams ! unbind. 
And free the foaming swiftness of your course ! 
— I burst from those that held me back, and fell 

Ev'n on his neck, and cried — * Friend, brother ! fare thee 
well!' 

. Did he not say * Farewell ? ' — ^Alas ! no breath 
Came to mine ear. Hoarse murmurs from the throng 
Told that the mysteries in the face of death 
Had from their eager sight been yeil'd too long, 
And we were parted as the surge might part 
Those that would die together, true of heart. 
— jHw hour was come — ^but in mine anguish strong, 
c 
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Like a ^rce swimmer through the midni|^t sea. 
Blindly I rushed away from that which was to be. 

Away — away I rush'd ; — ^but swift and high 
The arrowy pillars of the firelight grew. 
Till the transparent darkness of the sky * 
Flush'd to a blood-red mantle in their hue ; 
And, phantom-like, the kindling city seem'd 
To spread, float, wave, as on the wind they sfream'd. 
With their wild splendor chasing me ! — I knew 
The death-work was begun<^I veil'd mine eyes. 
Yet stopp*d in ^ell-bound fear to catch the victims' cries. 

What heard I then ? — a ifhging shriek of pain. 
Such as for ever haunts the tortured ear ? 
— I heard a sweet and solemn breathing strain 
Piercing the flames, unbremulous and dear ! 
— ^The rich, triumphal tones! — I knew them wdl, 
As they came floating with a breezy swell ! 
Man's voice was there— a dadon voice to cheer 
In the mid-battle — ay, to turn the flying — 
Woman's — ^that might have sung of Heaven beside the dy- 
ing! 

It was a fearful, yet a glorious thing, 

To hear that hymn of martyrdom, and know 

That its glad stream of melody could spring 

Up from ttk* unsounded gulf of human woe ! 

Alvar I Theresa ! — ^wfaat is deep ? what strong ? 

—God's breath within the soul !— Itfill'd that song 

From your victorious voices ! — but the glow 

■ mm I ij I ■_ ■■ -M ' iirii i i ii i - t 1 1 — 

* [The final scene of an auio da ft was sometimes, 
from the length of the preceding ceremonies, delayed till 
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On the hot air and lurid skiee inefaas'd — 
— ^Faint grew the sotmds — ^more 6int~I litften'd — they had 
ceased i" pp. 36— ^. 

These are glorious verses. They are lines which 
might give strength to a martyr before leaving his 
prison-house for the stake. We listen to a voice 
such as poetry has uttered but now and then in the 
lapse of ages, speaking worthily of the noblest ener* 
gies and virtues of man. 

To pass from this description without violence to 
the tone ef feeling e^cite4» required the finest ge- 
nius and the truest sensibility. It is done with per- 
fect success. The following stanzas immediately 
succeed those last quoted. 

« And thou indeed hadst perish'd, i^y soul's friend ! 
I might form ether ties-*-but thou alone. 
Couldst with a glance the vd} of dimness rend. 
By other years o'er boyhood's memory thrown ! 
Others might aid me^ onward : — Thou and I 
Had mingled the fresh thoughts that early die. 
Once flowering — ^never more !^~And thou wert gone ! 
Who could give back i|ciy youth, my spuit free. 

Or be in aught again what thou hadst been to me ? 

And yet I wept thee not, thou true and brave ! 
I could not weep !— there gathered round thy name 
Too deep a passion ! — thou denied a grave ! 
Thau, with a blight flung on thy soldier's fame ! 
Had not I known thy heart from childhood's time ? 
Thy heart of hearts ? — and couldst thou die for crime ? 
— No ! had all earth decreed that death of shame, 
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I would have set, agtinst all earth's decree, 
Th' inalienable trust of my firm soul in thee ! '* p. 89. 

v 

The friend bf Alvar, the narrator of his own tale, 
flies " to seek a refuge from man's face," and enters 
in the night a ^mighty minster." The morning 
dawns, and the dim light falls on an altar piece, 
representing our Saviour delivering St. Peter from 
the waves. This ideal picture is described with 
consummate power, and an image of Christ is pre- 
sented, which, to our minds, is unrivalled in painting 
or poetry. 

*' And soft, and sad, that coloring gleam was thrown, 
Where, pale, a pictured form above the altar shone. 

Thy form, thou Son of God ! — ^a wrathful deep. 
With foam, and cloud, and tempest, round thee spread. 
And such a weight of night ! — ^a night when sleep 
From the fierce rocking of the billows fled. 
A bark show*d dim beyond thee, with its mast 
Bow'd, and its rent sail shivering to the blast ; 
But, like a spirit in thy gliding tread. 
Thou, as o'er glass, didst walk that stormy sea 
Through rushing winds, which left a silent path for thee — 

So still thy white robes fell ! — ^no breath of air 
Within their long and slumberous folds had sway ! 
So still the waves of parted, shadowy hair 
From thy clear brow flow*d droopingly away \ 
Dark were the Heavens above thee. Saviour ! — dark 
The gulfs. Deliverer ! round the straining bark ! 
But thou !— -o'er all thine aspect and array 
Was pour'd one stream of pale, broad, silvery light — 
— ^Thou wert the single star of that all-shrouding night ! 
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• 

Aid for one sinking ! — lliy lone brightnesi gleam*d 
On his wild face, just lifted o'er die wave. 
With its woin, fearful, human look that seem'd 
To cry through surge and blast — ' 1 perish — save ! '-« 
Not to the winds — not vainly ! — thou wert nigh. 
Thy hand Was stretched to fainting agony, 
Even in the portals of the unquiet gprave ! 
O fhou that art the life ! and yet didst bear 
Too much of mortal woe to turn from mortal prayer ! 

But was it not a thing to rise on death, 
With its remember'd light, that face of tiiine. 
Redeemer ! dimm'd by this worid*s misty breath. 
Yet mournfully, mysteriously divine ? 
— Oh ! that calm, sorrowful, prophetic eye. 
With its dark dep&s of grief, love, majesty ! 
And the pale glory of the brow ! — a shrine 
Where Power sat veil'd, yet shedding soilly round 
What told that thou couldst be but for a time uncrown'd ! 

And more than all, the Heaven of that sad smile ! 

The lip of mercy, our immortal trust ! 

Did not that look, that very look, erewhile. 

Pour its o*ershadowed beauty on the dust ? 

Wert thou not such when earth's dark cloud hung o'er 

thee? 
— Surely thou wert !^ — my heeurt grew hush'd before thee. 
Sinking with all its passions, as the gust 
Sank at thy voice, along its billowy way : — 
—What had I there to do, but kneel, and weep, and pray ? " 

pp. 43—46. 

The passages which we have quoted are abun- 
dantly sufficient to show the very high cMaracter of 
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the poem before us. We will add but one more, a 
part of the prayer which the doubting Catholic of- 
fers up to Christ It would be difficult to find a 
more forcible argument against persecution. 

" Amidst the stillness rose my spirit's cry. 
Amidst the dead — < By that full cup of woe, 
Press'd from the fruitage of mortality, 
Saviour ! for thee — give light ! that I may know 
If by thy will, in thine all-healing name. 
Men cast down hiunan hearts to blighting shame. 
And early death — and say, if this be so. 
Where then is mercy ? — ^whither shall we flee. 

So unallied to hope, save by our hold on thee ? 

But didst thou not, the deep sea brightly treading, 
Lift from despair that struggler with the wave ? 
And wert thou not, sad tears, yet awful, shedding. 
Beheld, a weeper at a mortal's grave ? 
And is this weight of anguish, which they bind 
On life, this searing to the quick of mind. 
That but to God its own free path would crave. 
This crushing out of hope, and love, and youth. 
Thy will indeed ? — Give light ! that I may know the truth ! ' " 

pp. 46, 47. 
The poem is divided into two parts, and the pre- 
ceding extracts have been taken from the first alone. 
They are given but as specimens of a work of which 
every page has beauties of its own. There is, at the 
same time, in this, as in Mrs. Hemans's smaller po- 
ems, an unbroken Harmony of character, and unity 
of effect, which add greatiy to its impression on the 
mind. It is not a collection of fragments of fine 
poetry, it is a beautiful whole. 
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''But the joy of discoveiy was short, and the triumph of 
taste transitory. The French, who in every invasion 
have been the scourge of Italy, and have rivalled or rath- 
er surpassed the rapacity of the Goths and Vandals, laid 
^eir sacrilegious hands on the unparalleled collection 
of the Vatican, tore its masterpieces from their pedestals, 
and dragging them from their temples of marble, trans- 
ported them to Paris, and consigned them to the duU 
■ullen halls, or rather stables, of the Louvre, 

fvsTACE's Clasncal Tour through Mdly, voL ii. p. 60. 
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Italia, Italia ! O tu cui feo la Sorte 
Dono infelice di bellezza, onde bai 
Funesta dote d' infiniti guai, 
Che- 'n fronte scritti per gran doglia porte ; 

Deh, fossi tu men bella, o almen piu forte. 

FlUCAJA* 



■/- 



THE RESTORATION OF THE WORKS OF ART 

TO ITALY. 



Lakd of departed fame ! whose classic plains 
Have proudly echoed to immortal strains ; 
Whose hallowed soil hath given the great and hrave*^ ,? 
Day-stars of life, a birth-place and a grave ; 
Home of the Arts ! where glory's faded smile 
Sheds lingering light o'er mafljj'a mouldering pfle ; 
Proud wreck of vanished power, of splendor fled. 
Majestic temple of the mighty dead! 
"Whose grandeur, yet contending with decay. 
Gleams through the twilight of thy glorious day ; 
Though dimmed thy brightness, rivetted thy chain. 
Yet, fallen Italy ! rejoice again ! 
Lost, lovely realm ! once more 't is thine to gaze 
On the rich relics of sublimer days. 

Awake, ye Muses of Etrurian shades. 
Or sacred Tivoli's romantic glades ; 
Wake, ye that slumber in the bowery gloom. 
Where the wild ivy shadows Virgil's tomb \ 
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Or ye, whose voice, by Sorga's lonely wave. 
Swelled the deep echoes of the fountain's cave, 
Or thrilled the soid in Tasso's numbers high. 
Those magic strains of love and chivalry; 
If yet by classic streams ye fondly rove, 
Haunting the myrtle-vale, the laurel-grove ; 
Oh ! rouse once more the daring soul of song, . 
Seize with bold hand the harp, forgot so long. 
And haU, with wonted pride, those works revered. 
Hallowed by time, by absence more endeared. 

And breathe to those the strain, whose warrior-might. 
Each danger stemmed, prevailed ift every fight ; 
Souls of unyielding power, to storms inured. 
Sublimed by peril, and by toil matured. 
Sing of that leader, whose ascendant mind 
Could rouse the slumbering spirit of mankind ; 
Whose banners tracked the vanquished Eagle's flight 
O'er many a plain, and dark Sierra's height ; 
Who bade once more the wild, heroic lay 
Record the deeds of Roncesvalles' day ; 
Who, through each mountain-pass of rock and snow. 
An Alpine huntsman, chased the fear-struck foe ; 
Waved his proud standard to the balmy gales. 
Rich Languedoc ! that fan thy glowing vales, 
And 'mid those scenes renewed th' achievements high. 
Bequeathed to fame by England's ancestry. 
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Yet, when the stdim seemed hushed, tfie eonflict past. 
One strife remained-^lhe mightiest and the last ! 
Nerved for the struggle, in that fiitefiil hour. 
Untamed Ambition summoned all his power; 
Vengeance and Pride, to frenzy roused^ were there. 
And the stem might of resolute Despair. 
Isle of the free ! *t was then thy champions stood. 
Breasting unmoved the combat's wildeist flood. 
Sunbeam of Battle, then thy spirit shone. 
Glowed in each breast, and sunk with fife alone. 

Oh hearts devoted ! whose illustrious doom. 
Gave there at once ycur triumph and your tomb. 
Ye, firm and frdthfid, in th' ordeal tried 
Of that dread strife, by Freedom sanctified ; 
Bhrined, not entombed, ye rest in sacred earth, 
Hallowed by deeds of more than mortal worth. 
What though to mark where sleeps heroic dust. 
No sculptured trophy rise, or breathing bust, 
Yours, on the scene where valor's race was run, 
A prouder sepulchre — the field ye won ! 
There every mead, each cabin's lowly name. 
Shall live a watch- word blended with your fame ; 
And well may flowers sufiice those graves to crown. 
That ask no urn to blazon their renown. 
There shall the bard in future ages tread. 
And bless each wreath that blossoms o'er the de^d\ 
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Revere each tree whose sheltering branches ware 
O'er the low mounds, the altars of the brave ; 
Pause o'er each warrior's grass^grown bed, and hetf. 
In every breeze, some name to glory dear. 
And as the shades of twilight close around, 
With martial pageants people all the ground. 
Thither unborn descendants of the slain, 
Shall throng, as pilgrims to some holy fiwe. 
While as they trace each spot, whose records tell 
Where fought their fathers, and prevailed, and fell. 
Warm in their souls shall loftiest feelings glow. 
Claiming proud kindred with the dust below ! 
And many an age shall see the brave repair. 
To learn the hero's bright devotion there. 

And well, Ausonia ! may that field of fame. 
From thee one song of echoing triumph claim. 
Land of the lyre ! 't was there th' avenging sword 
Won the bright treasures to thy £uies restored; 
Those precious trophies o'er thy realms that throw 
A veil of radiance, hiding half thy woe. 
And bid the stranger for awhile forget 
How deep thy fall, and deem thee glorious yet. 

Yes ! fair creations, to perfection wrought. 
Embodied visions of ascending thought ! 
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Forms of sublimity ! by Genius traced, 
In tints that vindicate adoring taste ; 
Whose bright originals, to earth unknown. 
Live in the^spheres encircling Glory's throne ; 
Models of art, to deathless feme consigned. 
Stamped with the high-bom majesty of mind ; 
Tes, matchless works ! your presence shall restore 
One beam of splendor to your native shore. 
And her sad scenes of lost renown illume. 
As the bri^t sunset gilds some hero's tomb. 

Oh ! ne'er, in other climes, though many an eye 
Dwelt on your charms in beaming ecstacy ; 
Ne'er was it yours to bid the soul expand 
With thoughts so mighty, dreams so boldly grand. 
As in that realm, where each faint breeze^s likoan 
Seems a low dirge for glorious ages gone ; 
Where 'mid the ruined shrines of many a vale. 
E'en Desolation tells a haughty tale. 
And scarce a fountain flows, a rock ascends. 
But its proud name with song eternal blends ! 

Yes ! in those scenes, where eveiy ancient stream. 
Bids memory kindle o'er some lofty theme ; 
Where every marble deeds of fame records. 
Each ruin tells of Earth's departed lords ; 
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And the deep tones of inspiration sweli. 
From each wild olive-wood and Alpine deH ; 
Where heroea alumber, an theit battle plains, 
'Mid pnwlnite alius, and deserted imies, 
And Fancy conununes, in each lonely spot. 
Will) aliades of those who ne'er shall be forgot; 
There was your home, and there your power imp 
With tenfold awe, the pUgrim's glowing breast ; 
And as the wind's deep thrills, and myatic u^s, 
V/ake the wild harp to loftteat harmonies. 
Thus at your influence, etarting from repoie. 
Thought, Feeling, Fancy, into grandeur nwe. 

Fair Florence '. Queen of Amo's lovely vale '. 
Justice and Trulh indignant heard thy taJo, 
And Sternly smiled in retribution's hour. 
To wrest thy trcnaurcB from the Spoiler's power. 
Too long the apirils of thy noble dead 
Mourned o'er the domeH they reared in ages Red. 
Those claBsic scenes their pride so richly graced. 
Temples of genius, palaces of taste. 
Too long, with sad and desolated mien. 
Revealed where conquest's lawless Irnck had been 
Reft of each fonu with brighter lile imbued. 
Lonely they frowned, a desert soUtude. 
Florence ! th' Oppressor's noon of pride it 
Rise in thy pomp again, and weep nn mor< 
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As one, who, starting at the dawn of day 
From dark illusions,, phantoms of dismay, 
With transport he%fatehed hy those ills of night. 
Hails the rich glories of expanding light ; 
E'en thus awakening- firom thy dreams of woe, 
While Heaven's own hues in radiance, round thee glow, 
Wiih warmer ecstacy 't is thine to trace ' 
Each tint of beauty, and each line of grace ; 
More bright, more prized, more precious, sij^ce deplored 
As loved, }ost relics, ne'er to be i^tored. 
Thy grief as hopeless as the tear-drop i^ed • 
By fond affection bending o'er the dead. 

Athens of Italy ! once more are thine 
Those matchless gems of Art's exhaustless mine. 
For thee bright Genius darts his living beam. 
Warm o'er thy shrines the tints of Gloiy stream. 
And forms august as natives of the sky. 
Rise round each fane in faultless majesty, 
So chastely perfect, so serenely grand. 
They seem creations of no mortal hand^ 

Ye, at whose voice fair Art, with eagle glance, 
Burst in full splendor from her death-like trance ; 
Whose rallying call bade slumbering nations wake. 
And daring Intellect his bondage break ; 
2 
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BenpMli whn?e eye the I.ordgur song arofle. 
And 9ualchrd ihe Tuscan lyre from long tepoai 
And Imde its pealing energies resound, 
Wifli power eleclric, thtoiigh Ihe realms around 
Oh ! high in thought, magnificent in soul ! 
Born to inspire, onlighten, and cutitrol ; 

The shrine where nations mingle to adore ! 
Agam Ih' En|liiisiaat there, with ardent gaze. 
Shall buil (he mighty of departed days : 
Tho9e sovereign spirits, whose commanding m 
Seems in the marble's breathing mould eBshrin 
^till, with ascendant power, the world to awe. 
Still the deep homage of the heart to draw ; 
To breathe some spell of holiness around. 
Bid all the scene be cousccmted grouud, 
And from the stone, by Inspiration wronght, 
Dart tlie pure lightnings of exalted thought. 

There thou, fah' ofTspriDg of immarial Mind 
Love's radiant Goddess, Idol of mankind ! 
Once the bright object of Devotion's vow, 
Shalt claim ttom taste a kindred worship now. 
Oh ! who can tell what beams of heavenly li^it 
Flashed o'er tlie sculplor's intetleetual sight. 
How mntiy a glimpse, revealed lo him alone, 
Made briE^der Lcin^.i, i]i.ibier worlds his own : 
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Ere, Mke some vision sent the earth to bless. 
Burst into life thy pomp of loveliness ! 

' - ■ « 
Young Genius there, while dwells his kindling eye 
On forms,^ instinct with bright divmity. 
While new-bonv powers, dilating iohis heart. 
Embrace the full magnificence of Art ; ' 
From scenes by Raphael's gifted hand arrayed, 
Ftom dreams of heaven, by Angelo portrayed ; 
From each fair work of Grecian skiU sublime. 
Sealed with perfection, * sanctified by time ; ' 
Shsdl catch a kindred glow, and proudly feel 
His spirit bum with emulative zeal. 
Buoyant with loftier hopes his soul shall rise, ' 
Imbued at once with nobler energies ; 
O'er life's dim scenes on rapid pinion soar,' 
And worlds of visionary grace- explore. 
Tin his bold hand give glory's day-dreams birth. 
And with new wonders charm admiring earth. 

Venice, exult ! and o'er thy moonlight seas. 
Swell with gay strains each Adriatic breeze ! 
What though long fled those years of martial fame. 
That shed romantic lustre o'er thy name ; 
Though to the winds thy streamers idly play. 
And the wild waves another Queen obey ; 
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Though quenched the spirit-of thine ancient race. 
And pow6r and freedom scarce have left a trace ; 
Yet still shall Art her splendors rotind thee cast, 
And gild the wreck of yfears for ever past 
Again thy faneHs may heast a Utian's dyes. 
Whose clear, 90ft brilliance emulates thy skies. 
And scenes that glow in coloring's richest bloom. 
With life's "v^arm flush Pafiadian halls iUume. 
From thy rich dome ag;ain th' mirivalled steed 
Starts to existence, rushes into speedy - 
Still for Lysippus claims the wreath of fame. 
Panting y^ith ardor, vivified with flame*. 

Proud Racers of the Sun ! to fancy's thought. 
Burning with spirit, from his essence caught. 
No mortal birth ye sesem — but formed to 'bear 
Heaven's car of triumph through the realms of air ; 
To range uncurbed the pathless fields of space. 
The winds your rivals in the glorious race ; 
'fraverse empyreal spheres with buoyant feet. 
Free as the zephyr,, as the shot star fleet ; 
And waft through worlds unknown the vital ray. 
The flame that wakes creations into day. 
Creatures of fire and ether ! winged with light. 
To track the regions of the Infinite ! 
From purer elements whose life was drawn. 
Sprung fit>m the sunbeam, ofi&piing of the dawn. 
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What years on years. In silence gliding by. 
Have spared those forma of perfect sjrmmetiy ! 
Moulded by Art to dignify alone 
Her own bright deitjr's resplendent throne, 
Since first her skill their fiery grace bestowed. 
Meet for such lofty fate, such high abode, 
How many a race, whose tales of gloiy seem 
An echo's voice — the music of a dream. 
Whose records feebly from oblivion save 
A few bright traces of the wise and brave ; 
How many a state, whose pillared strength sublime. 
Defied the storms of war, the waves of time. 
Towering o'er earth majestic and alone. 
Fortress of power — ^has flourished and id gone ! ^ 
And they, fi-om clime to clime by conquest borne. 
Each fleeting triumph destined to adorn. 
They, that of powers and kingdoms lost and won, 
Have seen the noontide and the setting sun. 
Consummate still in eveiy grace remain. 
As o'er fAeir heads had ages rolted in vain ! 
Ages, victorious, in their ceaseless flight. 
O'er countless monuments of earthly might ! 
While she, from fair Byzantium's lost domain. 
Who bore those treasures to her ocean-reign, 
'Midst the blue deep, who reared her island-throne. 
And called th' infinitude of waves her own *, 
2* 
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Venice the proud, Ihe Regent of the sea, 
Welcomea in chains the tiophieB of the free ! 

And lliau, whose Eaglc'a towering plume u: 
Once cast its shadow o'er a vassal world, 
Etenud city I cound whose Curule ttirouc 
The lords of uations knell in ages flowD ; 
Thou, wliDSG Augustan yeme hive left to tiim 
Immortal records of their glorious prime ; 
Wlien deathless bards, thine olive-shades among, J 
Swelled the high raptures of heroic song ; 
Fair, fallen empress I raise thy languid head 
From the cold altars of ih' illustrious dead. 
And DQce again, with fond delight, survey 
The jiroiid raemorials of thy noblest day. 

Lo I where thy sons, oh Home ! a godlllw Ir 
In imaged majesty rettira again ! 
Bards, chiellains, monarchs, tower with mien 
O'er scenes that shrine their ycnenililo dust. 
Those forms, Ihosa feat(u«s, luminous vUh soi 
Still o'er thy children seem lo claim control ; 
With awful grace arrest the pilgrim's glance. 
Bind Ills lapt soul in elevating traflce. 
And hid the past, to fancy's ardent eyes, 
F'raiD time's dim sepidcbre Id glory rise. 
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• Souk of ihe lofty ! whose undying names, 
Rouse the young bosom still to noblest aims ; 
Oh ! with your images could fate restore 
Tour own higli spirit to yqur sons once more ; 
Patriots and heroes ! could those flames return. 
That bade your hearts with freedom's ardors bum ; 
Then from the sacred ashes of the .first. 
Might a new Rome in phcenix-grandeur burst ! 
With one bright glance dispel th' horizon's gloom. 
With one loud call wake Empire from the tomb ; 
Bind round her brows her own triumphal crown. 
Lift her dread JCgis with majestic frown. 
Unchain her. lEagle's wing, and gui^ his flight. 
To bathe its plumage in the fount of light. 

Vain dream ! degraded Rome ! thy noqn is o'er. 
Once lost, thy spirit shall revive no more. 
It sleeps with those, the sons of other days. 
Who fixed on thee the world's adoring gaze ; 
Those, blest to live, while yet thy star was high. 
More blest, ere darkness quenched its beam, to die ! 

Yet, though thy faithless tutelary powers. 
Have fled thy shrines, left desolate thy towers. 
Still, still to thee shall nations bend their way, 
Revered in ruin, sovereign in decay ! 
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Oh t what can realms, in fame's full zenith, boail. 
To match the relica of thy tiplendoc lost i 
By Tiber's waves, on each Ulustrioos hill, 
Genius and Taste shall love to wander still, 
Foe there hie Art survived an empire's doom. 
And reared her throne o'er Latium's trophied tomb 
She from Oie dust recalls the brave and fi^e, 
Peopling each scene nilh beings worthy thee ! 

Oh ! no'er ngain may War, with lightning-st 
Rend its last bonora from the shattered oak '. 
Long be those works, revered by ages, thine. 
To lend one triumph to thy dim decline. 



Bright with stem beauty, breathing wrathfiil fii 
In ail the grandeur of celestial ire. 
Once more thine own, Ih' immortal Archer's f 
Sheds tadionce round, vrith more than Being nu| 
Oh ! who cuuld view, nor deem that pcifect fii 
A IJviog temple of ethereal flame ? 
Lord of the day-star ! bow may words portray 
Of thy choftle glory one reflected lay ? 
Whate'er the aoul could dream, the hand cotlld trace. 
Of regal dignity, and heavenly grace ; 
Each pmer effluence of the fair and bright, 
WhoEte fitful c;leima have broke on mortal , 
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Each bold idea, borrowed from the sky. 

To vest th' embodied form of deity ; 

AS, all in thee ennobled and refined, 

Breathe and enchant, transcendently combined ! 

Son of Elysium ! years and ages gone 

Have bowed, in speechless homage, at thy throne. 

And days unborn, and nations yet to.be. 

Shall gaze, absorbed in ecstacy, on thee .' 

And thou, triumphant wreck,! e'en yet sublime, 
Disputed trophy, claimed by Art and Time, 
Hail to that scene again, where Genius caught 
From thee its fervors of diviner thought ! 
Where he, th* inspired one, whose gigantic mind 
lived in .some sphere, to him alone assigned ; 
Who from the past, the future, and th' upseen, 
Could call up forms- of more than earthly mien ; 
UnrivaUed Angelo, on thee would gaze. 
Tin his full soul imbibed perfection's blaze ! 
And who but he, that Prince oif Art, might dare 
Thy sovereign greatness view without despair ? 
Emblem of Rome ! firom power's meridian hurled » 
Yet claiming still the homage of the world. 

What hadst thou been, ere barbarous hands defaced 
The work of wonder, idolized by taste ? 
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Oh ! worthy still of some divine abode, 
- l^lould of a conqueror ! 3 ruin of a god ! 
Still, like some brpken gem, whose quenchless bean 
From each bright fragment pours its vital stream^ 
'T is thine, by fate unconquered, to dispense 
From every part, some ray of excellence ! 
E'en yet, informed with essence from on hi^. 
Thine is no trace of frail mortality ! 
Within that frame a purer being glows. 
Through viewless veins a brighter Current flows'; 
Filled with immortal life each muscle swells, . 
In every line supernal grandeur dwells. 

1 

Consummate work ! the noblest and the last. 
Of Grecian Freedom,3 ere her reign wa»past. 
Nurse of (iie mighty, she, while lingering still 
Her mantle flowed o'er many a classic hiU, 
Ere yet her voice its parting accents breathed, 
A Hero's image to the world bequeathed ; 
Enshrined in thee th' imperishable ray. 
Of high-souled Genius, fostered by her sway. 
And bade thee teach, to ages yet unborn. 
What lofty dreams were hers — ^who never shall retu 

And mark yon group, transfixed with many a thrc 
Sealed with the image of eternal woe : 
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* 

With fearful truth, terrific power, exprest. 
Thy pangs, Laocoon, agonize the breast;. 
And the stem combat picture to mankind. 
Of suffering nature, and enduring mind. 
Oh, mighty conflict ! though his pains intense 

t 

Dist^id each nerve, and dart through eyeiy sense ; 
Thou^ fixed on him, his children's suppliant eyes 
Implore the aid avenging fate denies ; 
Though, with the giant-snake in fiiiitless strife. 
Heaves every muscle with convulsive life. 
And in each limb Existence writhes, enrolled 
'Mid the dread circles of the venomed fold ; 
Yet the strong spirit Uves-i-and not a cry 
Shall own the might of Native's agony ! 
That furrowed brow unconquered soul reveals. 
That patient eye to angry Heaven appeals. 
That struggling bosom concentrates its breath, 
Nor yields one moan to torture or to death !4 

Sublimest triumph of intrepid Art ! 
With speechless horror to congeal the heart, 
To freeze each pulse, and dart through every vein 
Cold thrills of £ear, keen sympathies of pain ; 
Yet teach the spirit how its lofty power 
May brave the pangs of fate's severest hour. 
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Turn from such conflicts, and ennptuied gaie^ 
On scenes where Painting all Eer skill diqtlays : 
Landscapes, hy coloring drest in richer dyes^ 
More mellowed sunshine, more unclouded skies ; 
Or dreams of bliss, to dying Martyrs given,^ 
Descending Seraphs robed in beams of heavatL 

I 

Oh ! sovereign Masters of the Pencil's might. 
Its depth of 8had9w, and its blaze of li^t. 
Ye, whose bold thought, disdaining eveiy bounds 
Explolred the worlds above, below,' around, 
Children of Italy ! who stand alone, 
And unapproached, *midst regions all your own ; 
What scenes, what beings blest your fiivored sight. 
Severely grand, unutterably bright ! 
Triumphant spirits ! your exulting eye . ^ 

Could meet the noontide of eternity. 
And gaze untired, undaunted, imcontrolled. 
On all that Fancy trembles to behold. 

Bright on your view such forms their splendor shed. 
As burst on Prophet-bards in ages fled : 
Forms that to trace, no hand but yours might dare. 
Darkly sublime, or exquisitely fair. 
These o'er the walls your magic skill arrayed. 
Glow in rich sunshine, gleam through melting shade. 
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Float in light grace, in awful greatness tower, 

And breathe and move, the records of your power. 

Inspired of Heaven! what heightened pomp ye cast, 

O'er an the deathless trophies of the past ! 

Round many a marble fane and classic dome, 

Asserting still the majesty of Rome ; 

Round many a work that bids the world believe 

What Grecian Art could image and achieve ; 

Again, creative minds, your visions throw 

Life's chastened wtrmth, and Beauty's mellowest glow. 

And when the mom's bright beams and mantling dyes 

Pour the rich lustre of Ausonian skies. 

Or evening suns illume, with purple smile. 

The Parian altar, and the piUared aisle, ' 

Then, as the full, or softened radiance falls. 

On Angel-groups that hover o'er the walls. 

Well may those Temples, where your hand has shed 

Light o'er the tomb, existence round the dead. 

Seem like some world, so perfect and so fair. 

That nought of earth should find admittance there. 

Some sphere, where Beings, to mankind unknown, 

Dwell in the brightness of their pomp, alone ! 

Hence, ye vain fictions, fancy's erring theme, 
Gods of illusion ! phantoms of a dream! 
Frail, powerless idols of departed time. 
Fables of song, delusive, though sublime ! 
3 
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To loftier tasks has Roman Art assigned . 
Her matchless pencil, and her mighty imnd ! 
From brighter streams her vast ideas flowed. 
With purer fire her ardent spirit glowed. 
To her 't was given in fancy to explore 
The land of miracles, the holiest shore ; 
That realm where first the light of life was sent, 
The loved, the punished, of th' Omnipotent ! 
O'er Judah's hills her thoughts inspired would stray, 
Through Jordan's valleys trace their lonely way ; 
By Siloa's brook, or Almotana's 5 deep. 
Chained in dead silence, and unbroken sleep ; 
Scenes whose cleft rocks, and blasted deserts, tell 
Where passed th' Eternal, where his anger fell ! 
Where oft his voice the words of fate revealed. 
Swelled in the* whirlwind, in the thunder pealed. 
Or heard by prophets in some palmy vale. 
Breathed ' stiU small ' whispers on the midnight gale 
There dwelt her spirit — there her hand portrayed, 
'Mid the lone wilderness or cedar-shade. 
Ethereal forms, with awful missions fraught. 
Or Patriarch-seers, absorbed in sacred thought. 
Bards, in high converse with the world of rest. 
Saints of the earth, and spirits of the blest. 

• 

But chief to Him, the Conqueror of the grave. 
Who lived to guide us, and who died to save ; 
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Him, at whose glance the powers of evil fled, 

And soul returned to animate the dead ; 

Whom the waves owned — and sunk beneath his eye. 

Awed by oqe accent of Divinity ; 

To Him she gave her me^tative hours. 

Hallowed her thoughts, and sanctified her powers. 

O'er her bright scenes sublime repose she threw. 

As all around the Godhead's presence knew. 

And robed the Holy One's benignant mien 

In beaming mercy, majesty serene. 

Oh ! mark, where Raphael's pure and perfect line 
Portrays that form ineffably divine ! 6 
Where with transcendent skill his hand has shed 
Difdisive swibeams round the Saviour's head ; 
Each heaven-illumined lineament imbued 
With all the fulness of beatitude. 
And traced the sainted group, whose mortal sight 
Sinks overpowered by that excess of light ! 

Gaze on that scene, and own the might of Art, 
By truth inspired to elevate the heart ! 
To bid the soul exultingly possess, 
Of all her powers, a heightened consciousness. 
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And strong in hope, anticipate the day. 

The last of life, the first of freedom's ray ; 

To realize, in some imclouded sphere. 

Those pictured glories feebly imaged here ! 

Dim, cold reflections from her natiye sky. 

Faint effluence of *' the Day-spring froHi on high ! " 
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NOTES. 



Page 21, note 1. 

The Belvidere Torso, the favorite study of Michael 
Angelo, and of many othef distinguished artists. 

Page 22, note 2. 



u 



Quoique cette statue d'HercuIe ait 6t6 maltrait^e et 
mutil^e d'une mani^re ^tnmge, se trouvant sans tete, 
sans bias, et sans jambes, elle est cependant encore un chef- 
d'oeuvre aux yeux des connoisseurs ; et ceux qui savent per- 
cer dans les myst^res de l*art, se la repr^sentent dans toute 
sabeaut^. L'arttste, en voulantrepr^senter Hercule, a 
form^ un corps id^al au-dessus de la nature. * * * Cet 
Hercule paroit done ici tel qu'il dut etre, lorsque, purifi^ 
par le feu des foiblesses de IHiumanit^, il obtint Pimmor- 
talit^, et prit place aupres des dieux. II est repr^sent^ 
sans iucun besoin de nourriture et de' reparation de for- 
ces< Les veines y sent toutes invisibles." 

WiKCKSLMAiTN, Mstovre de VArt chez les Anciens, 

torn. ii. p. 248. 
3* 
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peine par la n^cessit^ de la respiration, qui est ^galement 
contrainte par le silence que la force de Tame impose a 
ladouleur qu'elle voudroit ^touffer, * * * Son air est plain- 
tiff et non criard. * * * • 
I WixcKELMAxir, ibid, torn. ii. p. 214. 

Page 26, note 6. 

Almotana. The name given by the Arabs to the Dead 
Sea. 

Page 27, note 6. ^ 

The Transfiguration, thought to be so perfect a speci- 
men of art, fhat^ in honor of Raphael, it was carried be- 
fore his body to th^ grave. 
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THE ABENCERRAGE. 



Le Manre ne se yeDge pas parce que sa colore dure encore, 

mais parce que la yeugeance seule peut ^carter de sa 

tete le poids d'infamie dont il est accabl^. — II se veuge, 

parce qu'a ses yeux U n'y a qu'une ame basse qui puisse 

pardonner les affronts ; et il nourrit sa rancune, parce 

que s'il la sentoit s'^teindre, il croiroit avec eUe, avoir 

perdu une vertu. 

SisMoimi. 
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Ths events with which the following tale is interwoven 
are related in the " Historia de las Guerras Civiles de 
Granada." They occurred in the reign of Abo AbdeU 
or Abdali, the last Moorish king of that city, called by 
the Spaniards El Bey Chieo, The conquest of Grana- 
da, by Ferdinand and Isabella, is said, by some historians, 
to have been greatly facilitated by the Abencerrages, 
whose defection was the result of the repeated injuries 
they had received from the king at the instigation of the 
Zegris. One of the most beautiful halls of the Alham- 
bra is pointed out as the scene where so many of the 
fonner celebrated tribe were massacred ; and it still re- 
tains their name, being called the " Sala de los Aben- 
cerrages.** Many of the most interesting old Spanish 
ballads relate to the events of this chivalrous and romantic 
period. 
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jK. THE ABENCERRAGE. 

CANTO I. 

Lonely and still are now thy marble halls. 
Thou fair Alhambra ! there the feast is o'er ; 

And with the murmur of thy fountain-falls. 
Blend the wild notes of minstrelsy no more. 

Hui^ed are the voices, that, in years gone by. 

Have mourned, exulted, menaced, through thy towers ; 

Within thy pillared courts the grass waves high. 
And allimcultured bloom thy fairy bowers. 

Unheeded there the flowering m3rrt]e blows. 
Through tall arcades unmarked the sunbeam smiles. 

And many a tint of softened brilliance throws 
O'er fretted walls, and shining peristyles. 

And well might Fancy deem thy fabrics lone. 

So vast, so silent, and so wildly fair. 
Some chsJUtmed abode of beings all unknown, 

Powerful and viewless, children of the air. 
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For there no footstep treads th* enchanted ground 
There not a sound <he deep repose pervades. 

Save wmds and founts difilising freshness round. 
Through the light domes and graceful colonnad 

j.: ^|f '■* Far other tones have swelled those courts along. 

In days romance yet fondly loves to trace ; 
The clash of arms, the voice of choral song. 
The revels, comhats, of a vanished race. 

And yet awhile, at Fancy's potent call. 
Shall rise that race, the chivalrous, the bold ! 

Peopling once more each fair, forsaken hall. 
With stately forms, the knights and chiefs of ol 



— ^The sun declines — ^upon Nevada's height 
There dwells a mellow flush of rosy light ; 
Each soaring pinnacle of moimtain snow 
Smiles in the richness of that parting glow. 
And Darro's wave reflects each passing dye 
That melts and mingles in th' empurpled sky. 
Fragrance, exhaled from rose and citron bower. 
Blends with the dewy freshness of the hour : 
Hushed are the winds, and Nature seems to sleep 
In light and stillness ; wood, and tower, and steep 
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Are dyed with tints of glory y only given 

To the rich evening of a southern heaven ; 

Tints of the sun, whose bright farewell is fraught 

With all that art hath dreamt, but never caught. 

— ^Yes, Nature sleeps ; but not with her at rest 

The fiery passions of the human breast. 

Hark ! from th' Alhambra's towers what stormy sound, 

£ach moment deepening, wildly swells around ? 

Those are no tumults^of a festal throng, 

Not the light zambra, 1 nor the choral song : 

The combat rages — 't is the shout of war, 

'T is the loud clash of shield and scymetar. 

Within the hall of Lions,2 where the rays 

Of eve, yet lingering, on the fountain blaze ; 

There, girt and guarded by his Zegri bands. 

And stem in wrath, the Moorish monarch stands ; 

There the strife centres — swords around him wave ; 

There bleed the fallen, there contend the brave. 

While echoing. domes return the battle-cry, 

** Revenge and freedom ! let the tyrant die ! ** 

And onward rushing, and prevailing stiU, 

Court, hall, and tower the fierce avengers fill. 

But first and bravest of that gallant train. 
Where foes are mightiest, charging ne'er in vain ; 
4* 
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In his i^d hand the sabre glancing bri^t. 
His dark eye flashing with a fiercer light. 
Ardent, untired, scarce conscious that he bleeds. 
His Aben-Zurrahs 3 there young Hamet leads ; 
While swells his voice that wild acclaim on hig^, 
" Revenge and freedom ! let the tyrant die 1 *' 

Yes, trace the footsteps of the warrior's wrath. 
By helm and corselet shattered in his path ; 
And by the thickest harvest of the slain. 
And by the marble's deepest crimson stain : 
Search throu^ the serried fight, where loudest cries 
From triumph, anguish, or despair arise ; 
And brightest where the shivering falchions glare. 
And where the groimd is reddest — he is there. 
Yes, that young arm, amidst the Zegri host. 
Hath well avenged a sire, a brother, lost. 
They perished — not as heroes should have died. 
On the red field in victory's hour of pride. 
In all the glow and sunshine of their fame. 
And proudly smiling as the death-pang came : 
Oh ! had they thus expired, a warrior's tear 
Had flowed, almost in triumph, o'er their bier. 
For thus alone the brave should weep for those. 
Who brightly pass in glory to repose. 
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— ^Not such their &te — a tyrant's stem command 
Doomed them to fall by some ignoble hand. 
As, with the flower of all their high-bom race. 
Summoned Abdallah's royal feast to grace, 
Fearless in heart, no dream of danger nigh, 
They sought the banquet's gilded hall — ^to die. 
Betrayed, unarmed, they fell — the fountain ware 
Flowed ciimson with the life-blood of the brave. 
Till far the fearful tidings of their fate 
Throu^ the wide city rung from gate to gate. 
And of that linei^ each surviying son 
Rushed to the scene where vengeance mi^t be won. 

For this young Hamet mingles in the strife. 
Leader of battle, prodigal of life, 
Urging his followers, till their foes, beset. 
Stand faint and breathl^ess, but undaunted yet. 
Brave Aben-Zurrahs, on ! one effort more. 
Yours is die triumph, and the conflict o'er. 

But lo ! descending o'er the darkened hall, 
The twilight shadows fast and deeply fall. 
Nor yet the strife hath ceased — tho' scarce they know. 
Through that thick gloom, the brother from the foe ; 
Till the moon rises with her cloudless ray. 
The peaceful moon, and gives them light to slay. 
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Where lurks Abdallah ? — 'midst his yielding train 
They seek the guilty monarch, but in vain"; 
> He lies not numbered with the valiant dead** 
His champions round him have not vainly bled ; 
But when the twilight spread her shadowy veil. 
And hb last warriors found each effort &il. 
In wild despair he fled — a trusted few. 
Kindred in crime, are still in danger true ; 
And o'er the scene of many a martial deed. 
The Vega's ^ green expanse, his flying footsteps lead* 
He passed th' Alhambra's calm and lovely bowers. 
Where slept the glistening leaves and folded flowen 
In dew and starlight — there, from grot and cave,- 
Gushed in wild music many a sparkling wave ; 
There, on each breeze, the breath of fragrance rote. 
And all was freshness, beauty, and repose. 

But thou, dark monarch ; in thy bosom reign 
Storms that, once roused, shall never sleep again. 
Oh ! vainly bright is Nature in the course 
Of him who flies from terror or remorse ! 
A spell is round him which obscures her bloom. 
And dims her skies with shadows of the tomb ; 
There smiles no Paradise on earth so fair, 
But guilt will raise avenging phantoms there. 
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Abdailah heeds not though the light gale roves 

Fraught wirhrich odor, stolen from orange-groves. 

Hears not the sounds from woocl and hrook that rise. 

Wild notes of Nature's vesper melodies; 

Marks not, how lovely, on the mountain's head. 

Moonlight and snow their mingling lustre spiead ; 

But urges onward, till his weary band. 

Worn with their toil, a moment's pause demand. 

He stops, and turning, on Granada's fanes 

In silence gazing, fixed awhile remains ; 

In stem, deep silence — o'er his feverish brow. 

And burning cheek, pure breezes freshly blow. 

But waft, in fitful murmurs, from afar. 

Sounds, indistinctly fearful, — as of war. 

What meteor bursts, with sudden blaze, otf high. 

O'er the blue clearness of <he starry sky ? 

Awful it rises like some Genie-fbrm, 

Seen 'midst the redness of the desert storm, 5 

Magnificently dread — above, below. 

Spreads the wild splendor of its deepening glow. 

L,o ! from di' Alhambra's towers the vivid glare 

Streams through the still transparence of the air ; 

Avenging crowds have lit the mighty pyre, 

Which feeds that waving pyramid of fire ; 

And dome and minaret, river, wood, and height. 

From dim perspective start to ruddy light. 
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Oh Heaven ! the anguish of Abdallah*s soul. 
The nge, though fruitless, yet beyond control ! 
Yet must he cease to gaze, and raving fly 
For life — such life as makes it bliss to die ! 
On yon green height, the mosque, but half revealed 
Through cjrpress-groves, a safe retreat may yi«ld. 
lliither his steps ue bent— yet oft he turns. 
Watching that fearful beacon as it bums. 
But paler grow the sinking flames at last, 
Flickering they fade, their crimson light is past. 
And spiry vapors, rising o*er the scene, 
Mark where the terrors of their wrath have been. 
And now his feet have reached that lonely pile. 
Where grief and terror may repose awhile ; 
Embowered it stands, 'midst wood and cli£f on high. 
Through the gray rocks a torrent sparkling nigh ; 
He hails the scene where every care should cease. 
And all— except the heart he brings — is peace. 

There is deep stillness in those halls of state, 
Where the loud cries of conflict rung so late ; 
Stillness like that, when fierce the Kamsin's blast 
Hath o'er the dwellings of the desert passed. 6 
Fearful the calm — ^nor voice, nor step, nor breath, 
Disturbs that scene of beattty and of death : 
Tliose vaulted roofs reecho not a sound, 
Save the wild gush of waters — murmuring round. 
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In ceaseless melodies of plaintive tone, 
Through chambers peopled by the dead alone. 
O'er the mosaic floors, with carnage red, 
Breastplate, and shield, and cloven helm are spread 
In mingled fragments — glittering to the light 
Of yon still moon, whose rays, yet softly bright. 
Their streaming lustre tremulously shed. 
And smile, in placid beauty, o'er the dead : 
O'er features, wher^ the fiery spirif s trace. 
E'en deatii itself is powerless to eflitce. 
O'er those who, flushed with ardent youth, awoke. 
When glowing mom in bloom and radian(ie broke. 
Nor dreamt how near the dark and frozen sleep, 
Which hears not Glory call, nor Anguish weep. 
In the low silent house, the narrow spot. 
Home of forgetiulnes^-^and soon forgot. 

But slowly fade the stars — the night is o'er — 
Mom beams on those who hail her light no more ; 
Slumberers, who ne'er shall wake on earth again, 
Moumers, who called the loved^ the lost, in vain. 
Yet smiles the day— oh ! not for mortal tear 
Doth Nature deviate from her calm career. 
Nor is the earth less laughing or less fair. 
Though breaking hearts her gladness may not share. 
O'er the cold um the beam of summer glows. 
O'er fields of blood the zephyr freshly bloy?*., 
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No Toice Is heard — ^but in «ach altered eye, 
Once brightly beaming when his steps were nigh, 
And in each look of those whose love hath fled 
From all on earth to slumber with (he dead, 
nose, by his guilt made desolate, and thrown 
On flie bleak wilderness of life alone. 
In youth*! quick glance of scarce dissembled rage. 
And the pale mien of calmly-moumful age. 
May well be read a dark and fearful tale 
Of thou^ that ill th' indignant heart can veil. 
And passion, like the hushed volcano's power. 
That waits in stilloew its appointed hour. 

No more the clarion, from Granada's walls 
Heard o'er the Vega, to the tourney calls ; 
No more her graceful daughters, throned on high, 
Bend o'er the lists the darkly radiant eye ; 
Silence and gloom her palaces o'erspread. 
And song is hushed, and pageantry is fled. 
— ^Weep, fitted city ! o'er thy heroes weep — 
Low in the dust the sons of glory sleep ; 
Furled are their banners in the lonely hall. 
Their trophied shields hang mouldering on the wall. 
Wildly their chargers range (he pastures o'er. 
Their voice in battle shall be heard no more ; 
And they, who still thy tyrant's wrath survive. 
Whom he hath wronged too deeply to loivJ:vft, 
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;, ofliufngc higli, of worth oppmed. 
The cbivnlrous, the princely, the bolaved i 
Thine AbcD-Zurmhs — dicy no more shall wid 
In Ihy pioud cause the conqueiing knee and i 
Condeaiilcd (a bid the ct>eii.4hi>d scenes Ikrewt 
Where tha loved ashee of Iheii rathera tiwell. 
And for o'er foreign pliiin!, tis exiles, rwun, 
TTieir land the desert, und the grave their ham 
Yel there is one shall aec that nee dopart. 
In deep, though silent, agony of heart; 
One whose daA late miiet be to tnoum done. 
Unseen her sotrows, anil their cause tinknovm. 
And veil her heart, and teach her cheek tc 
ThatNDile, in whieh the spirit hath no shi 
Like the biight hcims thai shed th^r fhijtleu g 
O'er tlie cold solitude of Alpine snow. 

SoFk fresh, and sileiit, is the midnight houfi 
And (he young Zayda seeks her lonely bower; 
That Zegri maid, wjtliin trhose ganlle mind 
One nunc is deeply, secretly enshrined. 
Thai name fn vaiu stem Reason would effilCD. , 
Bamet '. 'tis thine, than foe to all her race! 

And yet not hers in bitMmess to prove 
Tlie sleepless piuigs of unrequited love -. 
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Pangs, which the rose of wasted youth consume, '', 
And make the heart of all delight the tomb. 
Check the free spirit in its eagle-flight. 
And the spriiij|-mom of early genioi blight ; 
Not such her grief— though now ah^ wakes to weep. 
While tearless eyes enjoy tbe hon4|Ml0W8 of sleep.'' 

A step treads lightly through the citron-shada^ 
Ligl^y but by the rustling leaves betrayed — 
Doth her young hero seek that well known spot. 
Scene of past hours that ne'er may be forgot ? 
T is he-~bttt changed that eye, who'se glance of fire 
Could, like a sunbeam, hope and joy inspire. 
As, luminous with youth, with ardor fraught^ 
It spoke of gloiy to the inmost thought ; 
Thence the bright spirit's eloquence hath fled. 
And ki its wUd expression maybe read 
Stem thou^ts and fierce resolves — ^now veiled in shade. 
And now in characters of fire portrayed. 
Changed e*en his voice — as thus its mournful tone 
Wakes in her heart each feeling of his own. 



<c 



Zayda, my doom is fixed — another day, 
And the wronged exile shall be far away ; 
Far from the scenes where still his heart must be. 
His home of youth, and, more than all — from thee. 



i 
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Oh ! what a cloud hath gathered o'er my lot, ' V ^ 

Since last we met on this fair tranquil spot ! 

Lovely as then, the soft and silent hour. 

And not a rose hath faded- from thy bower ; 

But I — my hopes the tempest hath overthrown, ' 

And changed my heart, to all but thee alone. 

Farewell, high thou^ts 1 inspinng hopes of praise. 

Heroic visions of my early days I 

In me the glories of my race must end. 

The exile hath no country to defend ! 

E'en in life's mom, my dreams of pride are o'er, 

Youth's buoyant spirit wakes for me no more. 

And one wild feeling in my altered breast 

Broods darkly o'er the ruins of the rest. 

Yet fear not thou — to thee, in good or ill. 

The heart, so sternly tried, is faithful still ! 

But when my steps are distant, and my name 

Thou hear'st no longer in the song of fame. 

When Time steals on, in silence to efiace 

Of early love each pure and sacred trace. 

Causing our sorrows and our hopes to seem 

But as the moonlight pictures of a dream. 

Still shall thy soul be with me, in the tru& 

And all the fervor of affection's youth ? 

— ^If such thy love, one bealn of heaven shall play 

In lonely beauty, o'er thy wanderer's way." 
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" Ask not, if such my love .' oh ! trust the mind 
To grief so long, so silentiy resigned ! 
Let the light spirit, ne'er hy sorrow taught 
The pure and lofty constancy of thought, 
Its fleeting trials eager to forget. 
Rise with elastic power o'er eadi regret ! 
Fostered in tears, our young afifectUm grew. 
And I have learned to suffer and be true. 
Deem not my love a frail ephemeral flower. 
Nursed by soft sunshine and the balmy shower ; 
No ! 'tis the child of tempests, and defies. 
And meets unchanged, the anger of the skies ! 
Too well I feel, with griefs prophetic heart. 
That ne'er to meet in happier days, we part. 
We part ! and e'en this agonizing hour. 
When Love first feels his'own o'erwhelming power. 
Shall soon to Memory's fixed and tearfiil eye 
Seem almost happiness — ^for thou wert nigh ! 
Yes ! when this heart in solitude shall bleed. 
As days to days all wearily succeed. 
When doomed to weep in loneliness, 't will be 
Almost like rapture to have wept with thee. 

*< But thou, my Hamet, thou canst yet bestow 
All that of joy my blighted lot can know. 
Oh ! be thou still the high-souled and the brave. 
To whom my first and fondest vows I gave, 
5* 
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In Ihy proud famne's untarnished beauty 8(31 
The lofty visions of my youth fulfil. 
So shall it soothe me 'midst my heart's >desp«dr. 
To hold undimmed one glorious image there ! " 

** Zayda, my best-beloved 1 my words too well, 
Too soon, thy bright illusions must dispel ; 
Yet must my soul to thee unveiled be shown. 
And all its dreams and all its passions known. 
Thou shalt not be deceived — for pure as heaven 
Is thy young love, in faith and fervor given. 
I said my heart was changed — and would thy thought 
Explore the ruin by thy kindred wrought. 
In fancy trace the land whose towers and fanes, 
' Crushed by the earthquake, strew its ravaged phdns, 
And such that heart — where desolation's hand 
Hath blighted all Ihat once was fair or grand ! 
But Vengeance, fixed upon her burning throne. 
Sits 'midst the wreck in silence and alone. 
And I, in stem devotion at her shrine. 
Each softer feeling, but my love, resign. 
— ^Yes ! they whose spirits all my thoughts control. 
Who hold dread converse with my thrilling soul ; 
They, the betrayed, the sacrificed, the brave. 
Who fill a blood-stained and untimely grave. 
Must be avenged ! and pity and remorse. 
In that stem cause, are banished fitnn my courae. 



I 
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Zayda, thou tremblest — and thy gentle breast 
Shrinks from the pasaons that destroy my rest ; 
Yet shall &y form, in maoy a stormy hour. 
Pass biightly o*er my soul with softening |>ower. 
And, oft recalled, thy voice beguile my lot. 
Like some sweet lay, once hevd, and ne'er forgot. 

" But the night wanes — the hours too swiftly fly. 
The bitter moment of farewell draws nigh. 
Yet, loved one ! weep not thus — in joy or pain. 
Oh ! trust thy Hamet, we shall meet again ! 
Yes, we shall meet ! and haply smile at last 
On all the clouds and conflicts of the past. 
On that fair vision teach thy thoughts to dwell. 
Nor deem these mingling tears our last farewell ! " 

Is the voice hushed, whose loved, expressive tone 
Thrilled to her heart, and doth she weep alone ? 
Alone she weeps — that hour of parting o'er — 
When shall tbe pang it leaves be felt no more ? 
The gale breathes light, and fans her bosom fair. 
Showering the dewy rose-leaves o'er her hair ; 
But ne'er for her shall dwell reviving power. 
In balmy dew, soft breeze, or fragrant flower. 
To wake once more that calm, serene delight, 
' The soul's young bloom, which passion's breath could 
l^ight; 
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The smiling stiUness of life's moiiiing hour. 
Ere yet the day-star hxm^ in all bis power. 
Meanwhile through groves of deep luxuriant shade, 
In the rich foliage of the south arrayed, 
Hamet, ere dawns the earliest blush of day, 
Bends to the vale of tombs his pensive way. 
Fair is that scene where palm and cypress wave 
On high o*er many an Aben-Zurrah's grave. 
Lonely and fair — ^its fresh and glittering leaves. 
With the young myrtle there the laurel weaves. 
To. canopy the dead — nor wanting^there 
Flowers to the turf, nor fi-agrance to the air. 
Nor wood-bird's note, nor fall of plaintive stream. 
Wild music, soothing to the mourner's dream. 
There sleep the chiefs of old — their combats o*er, 
The voice of glory thrills their hearts no more ! 
Unheard by them th' awakening clarion blows ; 
The sons of war at length in peace repose. 
No martial note is in the gale that sighs. 
Where proud their trophied sepulchres arise, 
'Mid founts, and shades, and flowers of brightest bloom 
As, in his native vale, some shepherd's tomb. 

There, where the trees their thickest foliage spread 
Dark o'er that silent valley of the dead. 
Where two fair pillars rise, embowered and lone. 
Not yet with ivy clad, with moss o'ergrown. 
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Y^ung Hamet kneels— wbile thus his vows are poured, 

lue fearful vows that consecrate his sword. 

— ^•* Spirit of him, who first within my mind 

Each loftier aim, each nohler thought enshrinedi 

And taught my steps the line of light to trace. 

Left by the glorious fathers of my race. 

Hear thou my voice — ^for thine is with me still. 

In every dream its^tones my bo'som thrill, 

In the deep cahn of midnight they are near, 

'Midst busy throngs they vibrate on my ear, 

Still murmuring * vengeance ! ' — nor in vain the call. 

Few, few shall triumph in a hero's fall ! 

Cold as thine own to glory and to fame, 

THthin my heart there lives one only aim. 

There, till th' oppressor for thy fate atone. 

Concentring every thought, it reigns alone. 

I will not weep — revenge, not grief, must be. 

And blood, not tears, an offering meet for thee ; 

But the dark hour of stem delight will come. 

And thou shalt triumph, warrior ! in thy tomb. 

** Thou, too, my brother ! thou art passed away. 
Without thy fame, in life's fair dawning day. 
Son of the brave ! of thee no trace will shine 
In the proud annals of thy lofty line. 
Nor shall thy deeds be deathless in the lays 
That hold communion with the after-days. 
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Yet by the wreaths thou mf^idSK haVe nobly ^O0« 
Hadst thou but lived till rose flrjr noontide sun. 
By glory lost, I swear, by hope betrayed. 
Thy fatrf shall amply, dearly, be repaid ; 
War with thy foes I deem a holy strife. 
And to avenge thy death, devote my life. 

" Hear ye my vows, oh spirits of the slain ! 
Hear and be with me on the battle plain ! 
At noon, at midnight, still around me bide. 
Rise on my dreams, and tell me how ye died ! " 



/ 



CANTO II. 



-Oh ! ben provvide il Cielo, 



Ch' uom per delitti mai lieto non sia. 

Mferi, 



Fair land ! of chivalry the old domain. 
Land of the vine and olive, lovely Spain ! 
Though not for thee with classic shores to vie 
In charms that fix th' enthusiast's pensive eye, 
Tet hast thou scenes of heauty, richly fraught 
With aU that wakes the glow of lofty thought ; 
Fountains, and vales, and rocks, whose ancient name 
High deeds have raised to mingle with their fame. 
Those scenes are peaceful now : the citron blows. 
Wild spreads the myrtle, where the brave repose. 
No sound of battle swells on Douro's shore. 
And banners wave on Ebro's banks no more. 
But who, unmoved, unawed, shall coldly tread 
Thy fields that sepulchre the mighty dead ? 
Blest be that soil ! where England's heroes share 
The grave of chiefs, for ages slumbering thete \ 
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Whose Diimes are glorious in romantic laya. 

The wilil, Bweet chioniclca of elder days. 

By goatherd looc, add rude Serrano sung. 

Thy cypress dells, and vine-cUd roclis among. I 

How oft those rocks have ecliocd to the tale 

Of knights who felt m Roncesvallcs' raie ; 

Of him, renowned in old hercHC lore, 

Firat of the brave, the gallant Campeador 

Of those, the famed in song, who proudly died 

When " Rio Verde " rolled a crimaoi 

Or that high name, by Garcilaso's might. 

On the green Vega won in single 6gtit. ^ • 

Round lair Granada, deepening from aSai, 
O'er that pnea Vega rose the din of war. 
At mom or eve no more the guoheaaifl shono 
O'er a calm scene in pastoral beauty lone ; 
On helm and corselet tremulous they glancadr 
On sliield ;ind spear in quivering lustre dancej 
Far as the ^ight by clear Xenil could re 
Tents rose around, and banners glanced above 
And steeds in gorgeous ttnppin^B, amiout b 
With gold, reflecting every tint of light. 
And many a floating plume, ami hla;^oDCd bI 
Diflused rotnanlic splendor o'er the tield. 
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There swell ftose sounds that bid the life-blood start 
Swift to the mantling cheek, and beatipg heart. 
The clang of echoing steel, the charger's neigh. 
The measured tread of hosts in war's array ; 
And oh ! th^t music, whose exulting breath 
Speaks but of glory on the road to death ; 
In who^e wild voice there dwells inspiring power 
To wake the stormy joy of danger's hour. 
To nerve the ann, the spirit to sustain. 
Rouse from despondence, and support in pain ; 
And, 'midst the deepening tumults of the strife. 
Teach every pulse to thrill witia more than life. 

High o'er the camp, in many a broidered fold, 

Floats to the wind a standard ri^ mMh gold : 

■■• .It- 
There, imaged on the cross, TUa IMl appears. 

Who drank for man the bitter cup of tears.^ 

S^ form, whose word recalled the spirit, fled. 

Now borne by hosts to guide them o'er the dead ! 

O'er yon fair walls to plant the cross on high, 

Spain hath sent forth her flower of chivalry. 

Flsidirith that airdor, which, in days of yore. 

To Sjriiaa plains the bold crusaders bore; 

Elate with lofty hope, with martial zeal. 

They come, the gallant children of Castile ; 

The proud, the calmly dignified : — and there 

Ebro's dark sons with haughty mien tep^r, 

6 
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And those who guide the fiery steed of war 
From yon nch province of the western star. 10 

But thou, conspicuous 'midst the glittering scenet 
Stem grandeur stamped upon thy princely mien ; 
Known by the foreign garb, the silvery vest. 
The snow-white charger, and the azure crest, U 
Young Aben-Zurrah ! 'midst that host of foes. 
Why shines thy helm, thy Moorish lance ? Disclose ! 
Why rise the tents where dwell thy kindred train. 
Oh son of Afric, midst the sons of Spain ? 
Hast thou with these thy nation's fall conspired. 
Apostate chief ! by hope of vengeance fired ? 
How art thou changed ! Still first in every fight, 
Hamet, the Moor ! Castile's devoted knight ! 
There dwell? a fiery lustre in thine eye. 
But not the light that shone in days gone by ; 
There is wild ardor in thy look and tone. 
But not the soul's expression once tiiine own. 
Nor aught like peace within. Yet who shall say ^ 

What secret thoughts thine inmost heart may sway? 
No eye but Heaven's may pierce that curtained breast, 
Whose joys and griefs alike are unexprest 

There hath been combat on the tented plain ; 
The Vega's turf is red with many a stain. 
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And rent and traaipled, banner, crest, and shield. 
Tell of a fierce and well-contested field ; 
But all is peacefiil now — ^the west is bi%ht 
With the rich splendor of departing light ; 
Mulhacen's peak, half lost amidst the sky. 
Glows like a purple evening-cloud on high. 
And tints, that mock the pencil's art, o'erspread 
Th' eternal snow that crowns Veleta's head, 1^ 
While the warm sunset o'er the landscape throws 
A solemn beauty, and a deep repose. 
Closed are the toils and tumults of the day. 
And Hamet wanders from the camp away. 
In silent musings rapt : — ^the slaughtered brave 
Lie thickly strewn by Darro's rippling wave. 
Soft fall the dews — ^but other drops have dyed 
The scented shrubs that fringe the fiver side. 
Beneath whose shade, as ebbing life retired, 
Th4 wounded sought a shelter — and expired. 13 
Lonely, and lost in thoughts of other days. 
By the bright windings of the stream he strays, 
Till, more remote from battle's ravaged scene. 
All is repose, and solitude serene. 
There, 'neath an olive's ancient shade reclined. 
Whose rustling foliage waves in evening's wind. 
The harassed warrior, yielding to the power. 
The mild, sweet influence of the tranquil hour. 
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Feels, by degrees, a long-forgotten calm 

Shed o*er his troubled soul unwonted balm ; 

His wrongs, his woes, his dark and dabtofus lot. 

The past, the future, are awhile forgot ; 

And Hope, scarce owned, yet stealing o'er his breli 

Half dares to whisper, " Then shalt yet be blest 1 " 

Such his vague musings — ^but a plaintive sound 
Breaks on the deep and solemn stillness round; 
A low half- stifled moan, that ssems to rise 
From life and death*s contendfalg agonies. 
He turns: Who shares with him that lonely shade 2 
— ^A youthful warrior on his death-bed laid. 
All rent and stained his broidered Moorish vest, 
The corselet shattered on his bleeding breast ! 
In his cold hand the broken falchion strained. 
With life's last force convulsively retained ; 
His plumage soiled with dust, with crimson dyed. 
And the red lance, in fragments, by his side ; 
He lies forsaken — ^pillowed on his shield. 
His helmet raised, his lineaments revealed. 
Pale is that quivering lip, and vanished now 
The light once throned on that commanding brow; 
And o*er that fading eye, still upward cast, 
The shades of death are gathering dark and fast. 
Yet, as yon rising moon her light serene 
Sheds the pale olive's waving boughs between, 
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Too well can Hamet's conscious heart retrace, 
lliciiigh' changed thus fearfully, that pallid face. 
Whose- every feature to his soul conveys 
Some iMtte^tiiiought of long-departed days. 
■■■; 
" Oh ! is it thus," he cries, " we meet at last ? 
Friend of my soul, in years for ever past! 
Hath fate but led me hither to behold 
The last dread strug^e, ere th&t heart is cold. 
Receive thy latest agonizing breath. 
And, with vain |»ty, soothe the pangs of death ? 
Yet let me bear thee hence — while life remains. 
E'en though thus feebly circling through thy veins. 
Some healing balm thy sense may still revive, 
Hope is not lost^ — and Osmyn yet may live ! 
And blest were he, whose timely care should save 
A heart so noble, e'en from glory's grave.' 



)> 



Roused by those accents, from his lowly bed. 
The dying warrior faintly Ms his head ; 
O'er Hamet's mien, with^vj^e, uncertain gaze, 
His doubtful glance awhile bewildered strays ; 
Till, by degrees, a smile of proud disdain 
Lights up those features late convulsed with pain ; 
A quivering radiance flashes from his eye. 
That seems too pure, too full of soul, to die ; 
6* 
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And tiie mind's grandeur in its parting hour 

Looks from that brow with more than wonted power. 

** Away t *' he cries, in accents of command, ' 
And proudly waves his cold and trembfing hand, 
** Apostate, hence ! my soul shallsoon be free. 
E'en now it soars, disdaining aid from thee : 
'T is not for thee to close the fading eyes 
Of him who frdthfld to his country dies ; 
Not for thy hand to raise die drooping head 
Of him who sinks to rest on ^kiiy's bed. 
Soon shall Ihese pangs be closed, this conflict o'er. 
And worlds be mine where thou canst never soar : 
Be thine existence with a blighted name. 
Mine the bright death which seals a warrior's fame ! " 

The ^ow hath vanished from his cheek — his eye 
Hath lost that beam of parting energy ; 
Frozen and fixed it seems — ^his brow is chill ; 
One struggle more, — that noble heart is still. 
Departed warrior ! were thy mortal throes. 
Were thy last pangs, ere nature found repose. 
More keen, more bitter, than th' envenomed dart 
Thy dying words have left in Hamet's heart ! 
Thy pangs were transient ; kis shall sleep no more 
Till life's delirious dream itself is o'er ; 
But thou shalt rest in glory, and thy grave 
Be the pure altar of the pa.tKvot\>w.\<i. 
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Oh, what a change that little hdur hath wrought 
In the high ^rit, and unhending thought i 
Yet, fi-om hinxself each keen regret to hide. 
Still Hamet struggles with indignant pride ; 
While his soul rises gathering all its force. 
To meet the fearful conflict with remorse. 

To thee, at length, whose artless love hath been 
His ^wn, unchanged, through many a stormy scene ; 
Zayda: ! to thee his» heart for refuge flies ; 
Thou stiH art faithM to affection's ties. 
Yes ! let the world upbraid, let foes contemn. 
Thy gentle breast the tide will firmly stem ; 
And soon thy smile, and soft consoling voice. 
Shall bid his troubled soul again rejoice. 

Within Granada's walls are heafts and hands^ 
Whose aid in secret Hamet yet commands ; 
Nor hard the task, at some propitious hour. 
To win his silent way to Zayda's bower. 
When night and peace are brooding o'er the world. 
When mute the clarions, and the banners furled. 
That hour is come — and o'er the arms he bears 
A wandering fakir's garb the chieftain wears : 
Disguise that ill from piercing eye could hide 
The lofty port, and glance of martial pride ; 
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But night hefriends — through paths obscure 
--' iir And hailed the lone and lovely scene at last 

Young Zayda's chosen haunt, the fair alcov 



Calm in the moonlight smiles the still retrea 

As formed alone for happy hearts to meet' 
I . Z For happy hearts ? — ^not such is hers, who 1 

Bends o'er her lute, with dat^, unbraided hi 
\^ \ it That maid of Zegri race, whose eye, whose 

Tell that despair her bosom's guest hath be< 
. ' |V-'^f ' So lost Iqi thought she seents, the warrior^s I 

- ■- 5 ': j Unheard approach her jolitary seat, 

:,"jl ][' Till his known accents every sense restore- 

<* My own loved Zayda ! do we meet once 



She starts, she turns — the lightning of sui 
! • Of sudden rapture, flashes from her eyes ; 

i i But that is fleeting — ^it is past — and now 

Far other meaning darkens o'er her brow ; 
Changed is her aspect, and her tone severe- 
*^ Hence, Aben-Zurrah ! death surrounds th 



(C 



Zayda ! what means that glance, unlike 
What mean those words, and that unwontec 
I will not deem thee changed — but in til^ fi 
It is not joy, it is not love, I trace J 
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It was not thus in other days we met : 
Hath time, hath absence taught thee to forget ? 
Oh ! speak once more — these rising doubts dispel ; 
One smile of tenderness, and all is well ! " 

** Not thus we met in other days ! "—oh no ! 
Thou wert not, warrior, then thy country's foe ! 
Those dajrs are past — ^we ne'er shall meet again 
With hearts all warmth, all confidence, as then. 
But thy dark soul no g;entler feelings sway. 
Leader of hostile bands ! away, away ! 
On in thy path of tntunpii and of powii| 
Nor pause to raise from earth a blighted flower." 

** And thou too changed ! thine early vow foigot ! 
This, this alone, was wanting to my lot! 
Exiled and scorned, of eveiy tie bereft. 
Thy love, the desert's lonely fount, was left ; 
And thou, my soul's last hope, its lingering l^am. 
Thou, the good angel of each brighter dream* 
Wert all the barrenness of life possest, 
To wake one soft affection in my breast! 
That vision ended — ^fate hath nought in storei 
Of joy or sorrow, e'er to touch me more. 
Go, Zegri msld I to scenes of sunshine fly. 
From 3m stfe pupil of adversity I 
And now to hope, to confidence adieu ! 
If thou art faithless, who shall e'ex tie truft^. ^^ 
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** Hamet ! oh wrong me not ! — I too could speak 
Of sorrows — trace them on my faded cheek. 
In the sunk eye, and in the wasted form. 
That tell the heart hath nursed a canker-woim ! 
But words were idle — ^read my sufferings there. 
Where grief is stamped on all that once was fair. 

<* Oh, wert thou still what once I fondly deemed, 
AH that thy mien expressed, thy spirit seemed^ 
My love had heen devotion — ^till in death 
Thy name had trembled on my latest breath. 
But not the chief who leads a lawless band. 
To crush the altars of his native land ; 
Th' apostate son of heroes, whose disgrace 
Hath stained die trophies of a glorious race ; 
Not Jam I loved — ^but one whose youthful name 
Was pure and radiant in unsullied fame. 
Hadst thou but died, ere yet dishonor's cloud 
O'er that young name had gathered as a shroud, 
I then had mourned thee proudly — and my grief 
In its own loftiness had found relief; 
A noble sorrow, cherished to the last. 
When every meaner woe had long been past. 
Yes ! let Affection weep — ^no common tear 
She sheds, when bending o'er a hero's bier. 
Let Nature mourn the dead — a grief like this. 
To pangs that rend my bosom had been bliss ! " 
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*< High-minded maid ! the time admits not now 
To plead my cause, to vindicate my vow. 
That vow, too dread, too solemn to recall. 
Hath vaged me onward, haply to my fall. 
Yet this helieve— no meaner aim inspires 
My soul, no dream of poor ambition fires. 
No ! every hope of power, of triumph, fled, 
Behold me but th' avenger of (he dead ! 
One whose changed heart no tie, no kindred knows. 
And in thy love alone hath sought repose. 
Zayda wilt thou his stem accuser be ? 
False to his country, he is true to thee ! 
Oh, hear me yet ! — ^if Hamet e'er was dear. 
By our first vows, our young affection hear ! 
Soon must this fair and royal city fall. 
Soon shall the cross be planted on her wall ; 
Then who can tell what tides of blood may flow. 
While her fanes echo to the shrieks of woe ? 
Fly, fly with me, and let me bear thee far 
From horrors thronging in the path of war: 
Fly ! and repose in safety — till the blast 
Hath made a desert in its course — and past ! " 

" Thou that wilt triumph when the hour is come, 
Hastened by thee to seal thy country's doom. 
With thee from scenes of death shall Zayda fly 
To peace and safety ? — Woman too can ^e\ 
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Aa6 die Gxiiltin^, though unknown to fame. 

In all the stalnleea lieauly of her nams [ 

Be n^ine uiimurmurmg, uadismayed to sfaufi 

The fale my kindreil and my aire lauat bear. 

And deem than not my feeble heivl ahiU Tail. 

When the clouds gather, and the 1 

Thou hast but known mo ere the trying hour 

Called inU) liTe my spiitt's latent power: 

But 1 have energies that idly slept. 

While withering o'er my silent woei I wept. 

And now, when hope and happineia arc fled. . 

My aoul ia firm — for wljBt remain* to dread ! 

Who abaJI have power to suffer and to heat. 

If Btrength and courage dwell not 



" Hamet, farewell '. — retrace thy path Bj 
To join thy bcelliren on the tented plain. 
Hiere wave and wood, in mingling 
How, in Tar other cauae, thy fatLen fell 1 
Yea [ on Ibat soil halh Glory's footstep been. 
Names unforgotlen conaecrale (he seene I 
Dwell not the soula i-f heroes round Ibee th( 
Whose voices call thee in the whispering air 
Uoheanl, in vain, they call— their follen wm 
Hftth stained the naiue those mighty aplriti ' 
And to the haibed of (he brave ami fi«e 
BequeftAed hla own, through ages yet to ba 
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Still as she spoke, th' enthusiast's kindling eye 
Was lighted up with inborn majesty, 
While her &ir form and youthful features caught 
AU the proud grandeur of heroic thought. 
Severely beauteous : 1^ awe-struck and amazed. 
In silent trance awhile the warrior gazed 
As on some lofty vision — ^for she seemed 
One an inspired— each look with glory beamed, 
Wbile brightly bursting through its cloud of woes. 
Her soul at once in aU its light arose. 
Oh ! ne'er had Hamet deemed there dwelt enshrined, 
In form so fragile, that uncnnquered mind. 
And fixed, as by some high enchantment, there 
He stood — ^till wonder yielded to despair. 

** The dream is vanished — daughter of my foes ! 
Reft of each hope the lonely wanderer goes. 
Thy words have pierced his soul — ^yet deem thou not 
Thou couldst be once adored, and e'er forgot ! 
formed for happier love ! heroic maid ! 
In grief sublime, in danger undismayed. 
Farewell, and be thou blest ! — all words were vain 
For him who ne'er may view that form again ; 
Him, whose sole thought, resembling bliss, must be. 
He ?iath been loved, once fondly loved, by thee ! 
7 
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And is Ihc narrior (rgne ! — doth Zayda hew 
His parting footstep, and irithout a tear ! 
Thou weep'st not, lofty maid! — yet who cbd) 
Whut socrct pangs within thy heurt may dwdt 
They feel not leust, the &no, Ihe high in Boot, 
Who best each feeling's agony cantrol. 
Ybs ! we may judge Ihe measure of (he grief 
Which finds in Misery's eloquence relief; 
But who sbull pierce those depths of silent m 
Whence breathes na language, whence no n 

flow; 
The pangs Ihnt miiny a oaUe bteasi hath 
Scanung ilself that thus it could be moved ! 
He, He alone, the imaost heart who knows. 
Views all its wcakneas, pities aU its thioes. 
He who hath mercy when mankind contemn, 
Beholding anguish — all unknown to (hen. 

Fair city ! thou, that 'midst thy stately fiuw 
And ^ded minoieta, towering o'er the pluna 
In caslom grandeur proudly dost arise 
Beneelli tliy canopy of deep-blue skies, 
WhQe streanu, tiial bear thee^treasurea in tbeit 
TI15 citroD-groves and myrtle-gardens lave ; 
Mourn ! for Uiy doom is flied — the days of P* 
Of chains, of wrath, ofbitteraess, are near! 
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Within, around thee are the trophied graves 
Of kings and dnefa — their children shall be slaves. 
Fair are thy halls, thy domes msyestic swell, 
But there a n|ce Uiat reared them not shaU dwell ; 
For 'midst thy counsels Discord still presides. 
Degenerate fear thy wavering monarch guides, 
Last of a line whose regal spirit flown 
Hath to their, ofi&pring hut bequeath'd a throne. 
Without one generous thought, or feeling high. 
To teach his soul how kings should live tnd die. 

A voice resounds within Granada's wall, 
Hie hearts of warriors echo to its call. 16 
Whose are those tones with power electric firaught, 
To reach the source of pure, exalted thought? 

See on a fortress-tower, with beckoning hand, 
A form, majestic as a prophet, stand ! 
His mien is all impassioned — and his eye 
FiHed with a light whose fountain is on high ; 
Wild on the gale his silvery tresses flow, 
And inspiration beams upon his brow. 
While, thronging round him, breathless thousands gaze, 
As on some mighty seer of elder days. 

*' Saw ye die banners of Castile displayed. 
The helmets glittering, and the line arrayed ? 
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Heard ye Iho march of Htcol-clad hosts 

■■ Children of cooqUBrois I in yoiiT Adength ariMifl 

high-bam tribes I ah Dumas unataiaed by & 

AzurqueB, ZegHs, Ahuoradis, hear ! >^ 

Be every feud forgotleTi, and your hoi 

Dyci) nith no blood but that of hoodie biiads. U 

Wake, pnncBB of the land 1 the hour is comi 

And the red sabre must decide your doom. 

Where is thiit8[>iri[ wliicli prevailed af yore. 

When Twit's bunds o'erapread the wt 

When the long cambat raged on Xeres' plain, <> 

And Afric's tecbir anelled tlirough yielding Spd 

Is the lance broken, a the shiehl decayad. 

The warrior'a aim unBtmog, his heart dismayed! 

Shall no high spirit of ascendant worth 

Arise to lesd llie sons of lalain forth .' 

To guard the rcpons where our fathers' t 

Hath bathed each plain, and mingled nith each floJ 

Where long their dust hath blended with the soil f 

Won by their swords, mode fertile by their toill J 

" O ye flienas of eternal snow ! 
Ye streams that hy the tombs of heroes flow. 
Woods, fountains, rocks, of Spain ! ye sav 
In many a fierce and unforgotteu fight 1 
Shall ye behold their lost, degenerate mce 
Dwell 'midst your scenes in fetters and diagncl 
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Witii each memorial of the past aromid. 
Each mi^ty moirament of days renowned ? 
May diis indignant heart ere then be cold. 
This frame be gafliered to its kindred moidd ! 
And the last life'-drop circling through my veins 
Have tinged a soil untainted yet by chains ! 

^' And yet one stnxg^e er6 our doom is sealed. 
One mighty effort, one deciding field ! 
If vain each hope, we still have choice to be. 
In life tiie fettered, or in death the free I " 

Stin while he speaks, each gallant heart beats high. 
And ardor flashes fit)m each kindling eye ; 
Youth, manhood, age, as if inspired, have caught 
The glow of lo% hope and daring thought. 
And an is hushed around — as^veiy sense 
Dwelt on the tones of that wild eloquence* 

But when his voice hath ceased, th' impetuous cry 
Of eager thousands bursts at once on high ; 
Rampart, and rock, and fortress, ring around,. 
And fair Alhambra^s inmost halls resound. 
** Lead us, O chieftain ! lead us to the strife. 
To &me in death, or liberty in life ! " 
zeal of noble hearts ! in vain displayed ! 
High feeling wasted / generous hope betc«:je^\ 
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Now, while the burning spirit of the brave 
Is roused to energies that yet might saye» 
E'en noWf endiusiasts ! while ye rush to claim 
Your glorious trial on the field of fiime. 
Your king hath yielded ! Valor's dream ia o'er ; ^ 
Power, wealth, and freedom, are your own no moie; 
And for your chUdren's portion, but remains 
That bitter heritage— the stranger's chains. 



CANTO m. 



Fermoui al fin il oor chefaalzo tanto. 

IppoUto Findemonte, 



Heiiobs of elder days ! untaught to yield, 
Who hied for Spain on many an ancient field. 
Ye, that around the oaken cross of yore 33 
Stood firm and fearless on Asturia's shore. 
And with your spirit, ne'er to he suhdued. 
Hallowed the wild Cantahrian solitude ; 
Rejoice amidst your dwellings of repose. 
In the last chastening of your Moslem foes! 
Rejoice ! — ^for Spain, arising in her strength. 
Hath hurst the remnant of their yoke at length ; 
And they in turn the cup of woe must drain. 
And hathe their fetters with their tears in vain. 
And thou, the warrior horn in happy kour^ 34 
Valencia's lord, whose name alone was power. 
Theme of a thousand songs in days gone hy. 
Conqueror of Kings ! exult, Cid ! on high. 
For still 't was thine to guard thy country's weal. 
In life, in deatb^ the watcher for Castile \ 
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Thou in that hour when Mauritania's bandfi 
Suslied Crom their palmy graves anil burning tot 
E'en ia the reslm of spirits didst retain 
A patriot's vigilance, remembering Spain! tt5 
Then, at deep midnight, rose (he mighty flouodj 
By Leon heard, in ahuddeiing awe profound. 
As tlu<iiigh her echoing streets in dread uray. 
Beings, once mortal, held Iheir viewless way ; 
Voices, from worlds we know not — and the li««d1 
Of marching bosb, Iho armies of the dead. 
Thou and thy buried chieftains — tirom the grave | 
Then did thy siunmona rouse a king to save. 
And join thy warriors with imearthly might 
To m the rescue in Tolosa's fight. 
Those days arc past — Iho crescent on thy shore, 
realm of evening ! sets, to rise no more. *> 
What banner streams afiu' from Tela's tower ! 37 
Hie cross, bright ensign of Iberia's power! 
What Ihe glad shout of each exuldng voice ! 
" Castile and Arragon I rejoice, rejoice ! " 
Yielding free entrance to victorious foes. 
The Moorish city sees her gates unclose, 
Alf d Spain's proud host, with pennon, shield, and Unce, 
Through her long streets in knigfaliy garb advance. 



Oh 1 ne'er ia loSty dreams hath Fancy's eye 
Dwelt on a sf one of statelier pageantry, 



I 
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At joust or tourney, theme of poet* s lore. 
High masque, or solemn festival of yore. 
The gflded cupolas, that proudly rise 
O'erarched hy cloudless and cerulean skies. 
Tall minarets, shining mosques, harharic towers. 
Fountains, and palaces, and cypress bowers ; 
And they, the splendid and triumphant throng. 
With hdmets glittering as they move along, 
With broidered scarf, and gem-bestudded mail. 
And graceful plumage streaming on the gale ; 
Shields, gold-embossed, and pennons floating far. 
And all the gorgeous blazonry of war. 
All brightened by the rich transparent hues 
That southern suns o'er heaven and earth diffuse ; 
Blend in one scene of gloiy, formed to throw 
0*er memory's page a never-&ding ^ow. 
And there too, foremost 'midst the conquering brave. 
Your azure plumes, O Aben*Zurrahs ! wave. 
There Hamet mpves; the chief whose lofty port 
Seems nor approach to shun, nor praise to court. 
Calm, stem, collected — ^yet within his breast 
Is there no pang, no struggle unconfest ? 
If such there be, it still must dwell unseen. 
Nor cloud a triumph with a sufferer's mien. 

Hear'st thou the solemn, yet exulting sound. 
Of the deep anthem floating far around ? 
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The choral voices to the sldeB that nue 

The fun majestic hannony oif praise ? 

Lo ! where, surrounded by their princely tiain. 

They come, the sovereigns of rejoicing Spain, ' 

Borne on their trophied cai^—lo ! bursting tfaenee 

A blaze of chivalrous magnificence ! 

Onward their slow and stately coune diay bend 
To where th' Alhambra's ancient towers ascmd. 
Reared and adorned by Moorish kings ciyote. 
Whose lost descendants there shall dwell no moie. 

They reach diose towdis—irregulaiiy vast 
And rude diey seem, in mould barbaric cast : BB 
They enter — to their wondering sight is given 
A genii palace — an Arabian heaven ! 99 
A scene by magic raised, so strange, so fiiir. 
Its forms and colours seem alike of air* 
Here by sweet orange-boughs, half shaded o'er. 
The deep clear bath reveals its marble floor. 
Its margin fiinged with flowers, whose ^wing faaes 
The calm transparence of its wave sufiuse. 
There, round the court, where Moorish arches bend, 
Aerial columns, richly decked, ascend ; 
Unlike the models of each classic race, 
Of Doric grandeur, or Corinthian grace, 
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Bat aoflweiing well each vision that portrays 
Arabian splendor to the poefs gaze : 
Wildv wondrous, brilliant, all— a mingling ^ow 
Of lainbow-tinti, above, around, below; 
Bii^^t-etreaming from the many-tinctured veins. 
Of precious marb le and the vivid stains 
Of rich mosaics o'er the light arcade. 
In gay festoons and fidiy knots displayed. 

On duough tik' enchanted realm, tiutt only seems 
Meet for the radiant creatures of our dreams, 
The royal conquerors pass — ^while still their si^t 
On some new wonder dwells with fresh delight. 
Here the eye roves through riender colonades. 
O'er bowery terraces and inyrtle shades. 
Dark olive-woods beyond, and &r on high 
The vast sierra, mmgffng with the sky. 
There, scattering fiur around their diamond spray. 
Clear streams from founts of alabaster play. 
Through pillared halls, where, exquisitely wrought, 
Ridi arabesques, with glittering foliage fraught. 
Surmount each fretted arch, and lend the scene 
A wUd, romantic, oriental mien : 
While many a verse from eastern bards of old. 
Borders the wall in characters of gold. 30 
Here Moslem luzuiy, in her own domain. 
Hath held for ages her voluptuous reign 
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'Afidst gorgeous domes, where soon shall ffOenoe k 
And all be lone — a splendid solitude. 
Now wake their echoes to a thousand songs. 
From mingling yoices of exulting throngs ; 
Tambour, and flute, and atabal, are ^re, 31 
And joyous clarions pealing on the air. 
While every hall resounds, " Granada won ! 
Granada ! for Castile and Arragou ! "32 

'T is night— £rom dome and tower, in dazzling m 
The festal lan4>s innumerably blaze ; 33 
Through long arcades their quivering lustre gleam 
From every lattice tremulously streams, 
'Midst orange-gardens plajrs on fount and riU, 
And gilds the waves of Darro and Xenil ; 
Red flame the torches on each minaret's height, 
And shines each street an avenue of light ; 
And midnight feasts are held, and music's voice 
Through the long night still summons to rejoic 

Yet there, while all would seem to heedles' 
One blaze of pomp, one burst of revelry. 
Are hearts unsoothed by those delusive hour 
Galled by the chain, though decked awhile 

ers; 
Stem passions working in th' indignant bre 
Deep pangs untold, high feelings imexpres 
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Heroic gpirits, unBubmitting yet, 

Yengeance, and keen remorse, and vain regret. 

From yon proud height, whose otive-shaded brow 
Commands the wide luxwiant plains below. 
Who lingering gazes o'er the lovely scene. 
Anguish and shame contending in his mien ? 
He, who, of heroes and of kings the son, 
Halh lived to lose whate'er his fathers won. 
Whose doubts and fears his people's fate have sealed ; 
Wavering alike in counsel and in field ; 
Weak, timid ruler of the wise and brave. 
Still a fierce tyrant or a yielding slave. 

Far fi'om these vine-clad hills and azure skies. 
To Afiic's wilds the royal exile flies, 34 
Yet pauses on his way, to weep in vain. 
O'er all he never must behold again. 
Fair spreads the scene around — ^for him too fidr. 
Each glowing charm but deepens his despair. 
The Yoga's meads, the city's glittering spires. 
The old majestic palace of his sires, 
The gay paviKons, and retired alcoves. 
Bosomed in citron and pomegranate groves ; 
Tower-crested rocks, and streams that wind in light, 
AD in one moment bursting on his sight. 
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Speak to his soul of glory's vanished yean. 

And wake the source of unavailing tears. 

— ^Weep'st thou, Abdallah ? — ^Thou dost well to w< 

O feeble heart! o'er all thou couldst not keep I 

Well do a woman's tears befit the eye 

Of him who knew not, as a man, to die. 35 

The gale sighs mournfully through Zayda's "bm 
The hand is gone that nursed each in&nt flower. 
No voice, no step, is in her father's halls. 
Mute are the echoes of their marble walls ; ^ 
No stranger enters at the chieftain's gate. 
But all is hushed, and void, and desolate. 

There, through each tower and solitaiy shade. 
In vain doth Hamet seek the Zegri maid ; 
Her grove is silent, her pavilion lone. 
Her lute forsaken, and her doom unknown; 
And through the scene she loved, unheeded flowi 
The stream whose music lulled her to repose. 

But oh ! to him, whose self-accusing thought 
Whispers 't was he that desolation wrought ; 
He who his coimtry and his £dth betrayed. 
And lent Castile revengeful, power^ aid ; 
A voice of sorrow swells in every gale. 
Each wave, low rippling, tells a mournful tale ; 
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And 88 the shrubs, tmtended, unconfined. 

In wild exuberance rustle to the wind, 

Each leaf hath language to his startled sense, 

And seems to murmur — " Thou hast driven her hence ! *' 

And well he feels to trace her flight were vain, 

— Where hath lost love been once recalled again ? 

In her pure breast, so long by anguish torn. 

His name can rouse no feeling now but scoin. 

O bitter hour ! when first the shuddering heart 

Wakes to behold the void within — and start ! 

To feel its own abandonment, and brood 

O'er the chill bosom's depth of solitude. 

The stormy passions that in Hamef s breast 

Have swayed so long, so fiercely, are at rest; 

Th' avenger's task is closed : 36 — ^he finds too late, 

It hath not changed his feelings, but his fate. 

His was a lofty spirit, turned aside 

From its bright path by woes, and wrongs, and pride ; 

And onward, in its new tumultuous course. 

Borne with too rapid and intense a force 

To pause one moment in the dread career. 

And ask — if such could be its native sphere. 

Now are those days of wild delirium o'er. 

Their fears and hopes excite his soul no more ; 

The feverish energies of passion dose. 

And his heart sinks in desolate repose. 
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Turns sickening from the world, yet shrinks m 
From its own deep and utter loneliness. 

There is a sound of voices on the air, 
A flash of armor in the sunbeam's glare, 
•Midst the wild Alpuxarras ; 37— there, on hig! 
Where mountain-snows are mingling with the 
A few brave tribes, with spirit yet unbroke. 
Have fled indignant from the Spaniard's yoke. 
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O ye dread scenes, where Nature dweUs ale 
Severely glorious on her craggy throne; 
Ye citadels of rock, gigantic foims, 
Veiled by the mists, and girdled by the storms 
Ravines, and glens, and deep-resounding cave 
That hold communion with the torrent-waves 
And ye, th' unstained and everlasting snows. 
That dwell above in bright and still repose ; 
To you, in every clime, in every age, 
Far from the tjrranf s or the conqueror's rage, 
Hath Freedom led her sons : — ^untired to keep 
Her fearless vigils on the barren steep. 
She like the mountain eagle still delights 
To gaze exulting from unconquered heights. 
And build her eyrie in defiance proud. 
To dare the wind and mingle with the cloud. 
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Now],her dfiep voice, the soul's awakener, swells, 
"Wild Alpuxanras, through your inmost dells. 
There, the dark glens and lonely rocks among. 
As at the. clanoa's call, her^ children throng. 
She with enduring strength hath nerved each firame, 
And made each heart the temple of her flame. 
Her own resisting spirit, which shall ^w 
Unquenchahly, surviving all below. 

There high-born maids, that moved upon the earth, 
More like bright creatures of aerial, birth^ 
Nurslii^ of palaces, have fled to share 
The faiie of brothers and of sires ; to bear. 
All undismayed, privation and distress. 
And smile, the roses of the wilderness. 
And mothers with their iniants, there to dwell 
In the deep forest or the pav^m cell, 
And rear their o£&pring 'midst the rocks, to be, 
If now no more the nughty, still the free. 

And 'midst that band of veterans, o'er whose head 
Sorrows and years their mingled snow have shed : 
They saw thy glory, th^ have wept thy fall, 
O royal city ! and the wreck of all 
They loved and hallowed most: — doth au^t remain 
For these to prove of happiiiess or paia ? 
8* 
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life's cup is drained — earth &des before (fadr eye 
Their task is closing — ^they have but to die. 
Ask ye, why fled they hither ? — that tiieir doom 
Might be to sink unfettered to the tomb. 
And youth; in all its pride of strength is there; 
And buoyancy of spirit; formed to .dare 
And suffer all things, — ^fallen on evil days. 
Yet darting o'er the world an. ardent gazes 
As on th' arena, where its powers may find 
Full scope to strive for glory with manldnd* 

Such arethe tenants of the mountain-hold. 
The high in heart, imconquered, uncontrolled; 
JBy day the huntsman of the wild — by ni^t, 
Unwearied guardians of the watch-fire's light 
They from their blenk, majestid home have cat 
A sterner tone of unsubmitting thought, 
While all around them bids the soul arise, - 
To blend with Nature's dread sublimities. 
— ^But these are lofiy dreams, and must not be 
Where tyranny is near : — the bended knee. 
The eye, whose glance no inborn grandeur fires.^ 
And the tamed heart, are tributes she requires ; 
Nor must the dwellers of the rock look down 
On regal conquerors and defy their fiv)wn. 
What warrior-band is toiling to explore 
The mountain-pass, with pine-wood shadowed o ^^ • 
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Startling with martial sound each rude recess, 

Where the deep echo slept in loneliness. 

These are the sons of Spain ! — ^Your foes are near : 

Oh, exiles of the wild sierra ! hear ! 

Hear ! wake ! arise ! and from your inmost cayes. 

Pour like the torrent in its might of waves ! 

Who leads th' invaders on ? — his features hear 
The deep-worn traces of a calm despair ; 
Yet his dark hrow is haughty — and his eye 
Speaks of a soul that asks not sympathy. 
'T is he ! 't is he again ! Ih' apostate chief; 
He comes in all the sternness of his grief. 
He comes, but changed in heart, no more to wield 
Falchion for proud Castile in battle-field. 
Against his coimtry's children — ^though he leads 
Castilian bands again to hostile deeds : 
His hope is but from ceaseless pangs to fly. 
To rush upon the Moslem spears and die. 
So shall remorse and love the heart release. 
Which dares not dream of joy, but sighs for peace. 
The mountain-echoes are awake— a soimd 
Of strife is ringing through the rocks around. 
Within the steep defile that winds between 
Cliffi piled on cli£&, a dark, terrific scene. 
There Moorish exile and Castilian knight 
Are wildly mingling in the serried fight. 
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Red Haws die (bamiug utreainlot of the gten. 
Whose bright transparencE ne'er was etaioed ti 
While swell (ho war-notfi and the ctaah of ipean. 
To the bisak dweUings oftlie mouutaineem, 
Where th; sad diiugbt«Ts, lost Gnmiida '. wail. 
In dread auspense, the tidings of Iheii &te. 
But he, — whose spirit, panting for its reBt, 
Would GiiQ e^b sword concentrate iii 
Who, where a epesi is painted, or a lance 
Aimed at another's breast, would still advance^ 
Courts death iu vain; each weapon glaucesbjJ 
As if for him 't were bliss too great b> die. 
Yes, Abea-Zurroh '. there are deeper woes 
Reserved for thee ere Nature's lost repoie ; 
Thou know'st cot yet what vengeance fete csnS 
Nor all the heart can suffer ere it bre^. 
Doubtful and long (lie strife, uud bravely fell 
Tlie sous of battle iu that nanow dell ; 
Youth in its light of beauty theic hath past. 
And age, the weary, found leposa at last; 
Till few and foiut tlie Moslem tribes recoil. 
Borne down by numbers and o'erpowered by trul. 
Dispersed, disheartened, through tlie pass tli 
Pierce Ihe deep wood, ot mount the cliff on 
While Hamet'a band in wonrler gaze, nor d) 
Track o'er theii diziy path Iho footslciis o! d\ 
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Tet lie to whom each danger hath become 
A daik detight, and every wild a home, 
Stin urges onward — undismayed to tread 
Where life's fond lovers would recoil with dread ; 
But fear is for the happy — tJiey may shrink 
From the steep precipice, or torrent's brink ; 
They to whom earth is paradise — ^their doom 
Lends no stem courage to approach rhe tomb : 
Not such his lot, who, schooled by fate severe. 
Were but too blest if aught remained to fear. 38 
Up the rude crags, whose giant-masses throw 
Eternal shadows o'er the glen below ; 
And by the &11 whose many-tinctured spray 
Half in a mist of radiance veils its way. 
He holds his venturous track : — supported now 
By some o'erhanging pine or ilex bough ; 
Now by some jutting sfbne that seems to dwell 
Half in mid-air, as balanced by a spell : 
Now hath his footstep gained the summit's head, 
A level span, with emerald verdure spread, 
A faiiy circle — ^there the heath-flowers rise. 
And the rock-rose imnoticed blooms and dies ; 
And bristly plays the stream, ere yet its tide 
In foam and thimder cleave the mountain side ; 
But all is wild beyond — and Hamet's eye 
Roves o'er a world of rude sublimity. 
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That dell beneath, where e'en at noon' of day 
Earth's chartered guest, the sunbeam, scarce can stray 
Around, imtrodden woods ; and far above. 
Where mortal footstep ne'er may hope to rove. 
Bare granite clif&, whose fixed, inherent dies 
Bxval the tints that float o'er summer skies ; 39 
And the pure glittering snow-realm, yet more hig^ 
That seems a part of Heaven's eternity. 

There is no track of man where Hamet stands. 
Pathless the scene as Lybia's desert sands ; 
Yet on the calm, still air, a soimd is heard 
Of distant voices, and the gathering-word 
Of Islam's tiibes, now fauit and fainter grown. 
Now but the lingering echo of a tone. 

That sound, whose cadence dies upon his ear. 
He follows, reckless if his bands are near. 
On by the rushing streapi his way he bends. 
And through the mountain's forest zone ascends ; 
Piercing the still and solitaiy shades 
Of ancient pines, and dark, luxuriant glades. 
Eternal twilight's reign : — those mazes past. 
The glowing sunbeams meet his eyes at last. 
And the lone wanderer now hath reached the source 
Whence the wave gushes, foaming on its course. 
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But there he pauses — ^for the lonely scene 
Towers in such dread magnificence of mien. 
And, mingled oft with some wild eagle's cry. 
From rock-huilt eyrie rushing to the sky. 
So deep the solemn and majestic sound 
Of forests, and of waters murmuring rounds 
That, rapt in wondering awe, his heart forgets 
Its fleeting struggles, and its vain regrets. 
— What earthly feeling unahashed can dwell 
In Nature's mighty presence ? — 'midst the swell 
Of everlasting hills, the roar of floods. 
And frown of rocks, and pomp of waving woods ? 
These their own grandeur on the soul impress. 
And hid each passion feel its nothingness. 

'Midst the vast marhle clif&, a lofty cave 
Rears its hroad arch heside the rushing wave ; 
Shadowed by giant oaks, and rude, and lone. 
It seems the temple of some power unknown. 
Where earthly being may not dare intrude 
To pierce the secrets of the solitude. 
Yet thence at intervals a voice of wail 
Is rising, wild and solemn, on the gale. 
Did thy heart thriD, O Hamet, at the tone ? 
Came it not o'er thee as a spirit's moan ? 
As some loved soimd that long from earth had fled. 
The unforgotten accents of the dead I 
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E'en thus it rose — and springing from his trance 
His eager footsteps to the sound advance. 
He mounts the c]i£&, he gains the cavern ^or ; 
Its dark green moss with blood is sprinkled o'er : 
He rushes on — and lo ! where Zayda rends 
Her locks^ as o'er her slaughtered sire she bends. 
Lost in despair ; — ^yet as a step draws nigh. 
Disturbing sorrow's lonely sanctity. 
She lifts her head, and all subdued by grief. 
Views, with a wild, sad smile, the once-loved chief; 
While rove her thoughts, unconscious cf the past, 
And every woe forgetting— but the last. 

" Com'st thou to weep with me ? — ^for I am left 
Alone on earth, of every tie bereft. 
Low lies the warrior on his blood-stained bier ; 
His child may call, but he no more shall hear ! 
He sleeps— but never shall those eyes unclose ; 
'T was not my voice that lulled him to repose. 
Nor can it break his slumbers. — ^Dost thou mourn ? 
And is thy heart, like mine, with anguish torn ? 
Weep, and my soul a joy in grief shall know. 
That o'er his grave my tears with Hamet's flow ! " 

But scarce her voice had breathed that well-known 
name. 
When swiftly rushing o'er her spirit, came 
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Each dark remembrance ; by affliction's power 

Awhile effitced in that o'erwhehning hour, 

To wake with tenfold strength ; — 't was then her eye 

Resumed its light, her mien its majesty. 

And o'er her wasted cheek a burning glow 

Spreads, while her lips' indignant accents flow. 

*< Away ! I dream-— oh, how hath sorrow's might 
Bowed down my soul and quenched its native light. 
That I should thus forget ! and bid thy tear 
With mine be mingled o'er a father's bier ! 
Did he not perish, haply by thy hand. 
In die last combat with thy ruthless band ? 
Hie mom beheld that conflict of despair : — 
T was then he fell — ^he fell ! — and fliou wert there ! 
Thou ! who thy country's children hast pursued 
To their last refuge midst these mountains rude. 
Was it for this I loved thee ? — ^Thouhast taught 
My soul all grief, all bitterness of thought ! 
T will soon be past — I bow to Heaven's decree. 
Which bade each pang be ministered by thee. 



)> 



« 



I had not deemed that aught remained below 
For me to prove of yet untasted woe ; 
But thus to meet thee, Zayda ! can impart 
One more, one keener agony of heart. 
9 
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Oh, hear me yet ! — ^I woidd have died to taye 

My foe, bat still thy father, from the grave ; 

But in the fierce coDfiidon of the strife. 

In my own stem despair and scorn of life. 

Borne wildly on, I saw not, knew not aught. 

Save that to perish (here in vain I soiii^t 

And let me share thy sorrows — hadst thou known 

All I have felt in silence and alone, 

E*en thou might'st then relent, and deem at ho* 

A grief like mine might expiate all the past. 

« But oh ! for ttiee, the fc>ved and precious flawer, 
So fondly reared in luxury's guarded bower. 
From every dai^er, every stonn secured. 
How hast thou suffered ! what hast thou endured I 
Dau^ter of palaces! and can it be 
That this bleak desert is a home for thee ! 
These rocks ihy dwelling ! thou, who shouUst hat 

known 
Of life the sunbeam and the smile alone ! 
Oh, yet forgive ! — ^be all my guilt forgot. 
Nor bid me leave fhee to so rude a lot ! " 

*' That lot is fixed ; 't were fruitless to repine. 
Still must a gulf divide my fiite from thine. 
I may forgive — but not at will the heart 
Can bid its dark remembrances depart. 
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No, Harnett m !•— too deeply these are traced. 
Yet the hour comes when all shaD be efiaced ! 
Not kmg on earfli, not long, shall Zayda keep 
Her lonely Ttgils o'er the grave to weep : 
E'en now prophetic of my early doom. 
Speaks to my sool a presage of the tomb ; 
And ne*er In vain did hopeless mourner feel 
That deep foreboding o'er the bosom steal ! 
Soon shall I dumber calmly by the side 
Of him for whom I tived and would have died ; 
Till then, one thought shall sooHie my orphan lot. 
In pain and peril — I forsook him not. 

** And now, fiurewell ! — behold the summer-day 
Is passing, Wke the dreams of life, away. 
Soon will the tribe of him who sleeps draw nigh, 
^& the last rites his bier to sanctify. 
Oh, yet in time, away ! — 'i were not my prayer 
Could move their hearts a foe Uke thee to spare ! 
This hour they come — and dost thou scorn to fly ? 
Save me that one last pang^-to see thee die ! " 

E'en whDe she speaks is heard their echoing tread ; 
Onward they move, the kindred of the dead. 
They reach the cave — they enter — slow their pace. 
And calm, deep sadness marks each mourner's face, 
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And all is hushed — till he who seems to wait 
In silent, stem devotedness, his &te, 
.. Hifli met tiieir glance — ^then grief to fiiiy turns ; 
Each vien is changed, each eye indignant bums. 
And voices rise, and swords have left their sheath : 
Blood must atone for blood, and dealh for death ! 
Thflj^ cloii around him ; — ^lofty still his mien. 
His dkeek unalteiied, an4 his brow serene. 
Unheard, or heard in vain, is Zayda's ciy ; 
Fruitless her prayer, unmarked her agony. 
But as his foremost foes their weapons bend 
Against the life he seeks not to defend, 
WQdly she darts between — each feeling past. 
Save strong afifection, which prevails at last 
Oh ! not in vain its daring — ^for the blow 
Aimed at his heart hath bade her life-blood flow ; 
And she hath sunk a martyr on the breast. 
Where, in that hour, her head may calmly rest. 
For he is saved : — ^behold the Zegri band, 
Pale with dismay and grief, around her stand ; 
While, flivery thought of hate and vengeance o'er. 
They weep for her who soon shall weep no more. 
She, she alone is calm : — a fading smile. 
Like sunset, passes o'er her cheek the while ; 
And in her eye, ere yet it closes, dwell 
Those last faint rays, the parting soul's £aureweU. 
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*< Now is the conflict past, and I have proved > 
JBow wen, how deeply ffaou hast been beloved ! 
^es ! in an hour Hke this 't were vain to hide 
The heart so long and so severely tried : 
SiSXl to thy name that heart hath fondly thrilled, 
Snt sterner duties called — and were fulfiUfi 
Jknd I am blest ! — To every holier tie 
My life was fidthful^ — and for thee I die ! 
lifor shall die love so purified be vain ; 
Severed on earth, we yet shall meet again. 
Farewell ! — ^And ye» at Zayda's dying prayer, 
Spare him, my kindred tribe ! forgiveand spare ! 
Oh ! be his guilt forgotten in his woes, 
While I, beside my sire, in peace repose. " 

Now fiaides her cheek, her voice hath sunk, and 
death 
Sits in her eye, and struggles in her breath. 
One pang — *t is past — her task on earth is done, 
And the pure spirit to its rest hath flown. 
But he for whom she died — Oh ! who nwy pamt 
The grief, to which all other woes were faint ? 
There is no power in language to impart 
The deeper pangs, the ordeals of the heart. 
By the dread Searcher of the soul surveyed ; 
These have no words — nor are by words portrayed. 
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A diige is rising on the mountain-air, 
Whose fitful swells its plaintive murmurs bear 
Far o'er flie Alpuxarras ; — ^wild its tone. 
And rocks and caverns echo '' Thou art gone ! " 



(C 



« 



Pau^ter of heroes ! thou art gone 

To share his tomb who gave thee birth ; 

Peace to the lovely spirit flown ! 
It was not formed for earth. 

Thou wert a stmbeam in thy race. 

Which brightly past, and left no trace. 

But calmly sleep !— -for thou art free. 
And hands unchained thy tomb shall rai 

Sleep ! they are closed at length for thee, 
Life's few and evil days ! 

Nor shalt thou watch, with tearful eye. 

The lingering death of liberty. 



** Flower of the desert ! thou thy bloom 
Didst early to the storm resign : 
We bear it still — and dark their doom 

Who cannot weep for thine ! 
For us, whose every hope is fled. 
The time is past to mourn the dead. 
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"Hie days have been, when o'er thy bier 
Far other strains than these had flowed ; 
Now, as a home firom grief and fear. 

We hail thy daik abode ! 
We who but linger to bequeath 
Our sons the choice of chains or death. 

** Thou art with those, the free, the brave. 

The mighty of departed years ; 
And for the slumberers of the grave 

Our fate hath left no tears. 
Though loved and lost, to weep were vain 
For thee, who ne'er shalt weep again. 

** Have we not seen, despoiled by foes. 
The land our fathers won of yore ? 
And is there yet a pang for those 

Who gaze on this no more ? 
Oh, that like them 't were ours to rest ! 
Daughter of heroes ! thou art blest ! 
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A few short years, and in the lonely cave 
Where sleeps the Zegri maid, is Hamet's grave. 
Severed in life, imited in the tomb— 
Such, of the hearts that loved so well, the doom ! 
Their dirge, of woods and waves th' eternal moan ; 
Their sepulchre, the pine-clad rocks alone. 
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And oft beeide the midnight watch-fire's Uaie, 
Amidst those rocks, in long departed di^ 
(When Freedom fled, to hold, sequestered tiieie, 
The stem and lofty councUs of despair), 
Some exiled Moor, a warrior of &o wild. 
Who the lone hours with mournful strains beguiled, 
Hath tau^t his mountain-home the tale of those 
Who thus have sofiered, and who thus r^ose. 
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NOTES. 



Note 1, page 41, line 10. 
JVot the light zambra, 
ambra, a Moorish dance. 

Note 2, page 41, line 13. 

WUhm the hall of lions. 
he hall of Lions was the principal one of the Alham- 
and was so called from twelve sculptured lions, which 
lorted an alabaster basin in the centre. 

Note 3, page 42, line 4. 
His Men-Zurrahs there youn^ Hornet leads. 
ben-Znrrahs; the name thus written is taken from 
translation of an Arabic MS. given in the 8d volume 
iourgoanne's Travels through Spain. 

Note 4, page 44, line 10. 
The Vega's green expanse. 
he Vega, the plain surrounding Granada, the scene of 
uent actions between the Moors and Christianfi. 



I 
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Note 6, page 45, line 18. 
Seen 'midst the redness of the desert storm. 
An extreme redness in the sky is the presage olAe 
Simoom.— See Bruce*s Ihweh. 

Note 6, {)age 46, lines 21 and 22. 
Stillness Uke thatf when fierce the Kdmsin's bUut 
Hath 6*erthe dwellings of the desert passed. 
Of the Kamsin» a hot south wind, common in Egypt, 
we have the following account in Volney's Traveb: 
« These winds are known in Egypt by the general name 
of the winds of fifty days, because they prevail more fre- 
quently in the fifty dajrs preceding and following the 
equinox. They are mentioned by travellers under the 
name of the poisonous winds, or hot winds of the desert ; 
their heat is so excessive, that it is difficult to form any 
idea of its violence without having experienced it. When 
they begin to blow, the sky, at other times so clear in 
this climate, becomes dark and heavy ; the sun loses his . 
^lender, and appears of a violet colour ; the air is not 
cloudy, but grey and thick, and is filled with a subtile dust, 
which penetrates every where: respiration becomes 
short and difficult, the skin parched and dry, the lungs are 
contracted and painful, and the body consumed with in- 
ternal heat In vain is coolness sought for ; marble, iron, 
water, though the sun no longer appears, are hot : the 
streets are deserted, and a dead silence appears every 
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where. The natives of towns and vlUages shut them- 
selves up in their houses, and those of the desert in tents, 
or holes dug in the earth, where they virait the termination 
of this heat, which generally lasts three days. Woe to 
the traveller whcmi it surprises remote from shelter : he 
must mfler all its dreadfol effects, which are sometimes 
mocteL" 

Note 7, page 51, line 6. 
Wkiie tectrless eyes enjoy the honey -dews of sleep* 
*' Enjoy the honey-heavy-dew of slumber." 

^wkspeare. 

Note 8, page 00, line 12. 
On ffie green Vega wan in single ft^, 
OttMsilaso de la Vega derived his surname frem a sln- 
HJto oombat (in which he was the victor) with a Moor, 
on the Vega of Granada. 

Note 9, ps^ 61, line 16. 
Who drank for man the hitter eup of tears, 
'< El Rey D. FemandoboMo k la Vega, y pus6 su Real 
a la vista de Huecar, a veynte y sojrs dias del mes de 
Abril, adonde fii^ fortificado de todo lo necessario ; poni- 
endo el Christiano toda su gente en esquadron, con todas 
sus vanderas tendidas, y su Real Estandarte, el qual lie- 
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vava por divisa on Chiisto cnicificado.'* — Htstaria de ks 
Qverraa CMlea de Chranada, 

Note 10, page 62, line 2. 

JTrom yon riehprovinee of the toestem star, 

Andalusia dgnifies, in Arabic, the region of the evening 

or of the west; in a word, fhe Hesperia of Qie Greeks.-- 

See Ckuiri, BibUot Jtrabieo-Mspana, and Gibbot^t 

DeeUne and FaU, lire. 

Note 11, page 62, line 6. 
The snofjD'White charger, and the azure crest. 
<* Los Abencerrages salieron con su acostumbradaK- 
brea azul y blanca, todos Denos de licos texidos de p]ati» 
las plumas de la misma color; en sus adargas, suacos- 
tumbrada divisa, salvages que desquixalavan leones, y 
otros un mundo que lo deshazia un selvage con un bas- 
UmJ^'—Ouerras Cfwiies de Granada. 

Note 12, page 63, line 8. 
Th* eternal snow that crowns Veleta's head. 
The lofUest heists of die Sierra Nevada are diost 
called Mulhacen and Picacho de Veleta. 

Note 13, page 63, line 18. 
The wounded sought a sheUer--and expired. 
It is known to be a frequent circumstance in batt]e» 
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the dying and the wounded drag themselveS; at it 
mechanically, to the shelter which may be afiforded 
ly bush or thicket on the field. 

Note 14, page 73, line 5. 
Severely beauteous, 
Kerere in youthful beauty." — J^ton, 

Note 15, page 74, line 22. 
le streams, that bear thee treasures in their waioe, 
mada stands upon two hills, separated by the Darro. 
xenU runs under the walls. The Darro is said to ear- 
th its stream small particles of gold, and the Genii, 
rer. When Charles V. came to Granada with the 
■ess Isabella, the city presented him with a crown 
of gold, which had been collected firom the Dairo. — 
Bourgoanne^s and other Travels, 

Note 16, page 75, line 12. 
The hearts of warriors echo to its caU, 
it this period, while the inhabitants of Granada were 
in indolence, one of those men, whose natural and 
ssioned eloquence has sometimes aroused a people 
eds of heroism, raised his voice, in the midst of the 
and awakened the inhabitants from their lethargy, 
aty thousajid enthusiasts, ranged under his banners, 
prepared to sally forth, mUh the fiiry of de«!^T«.^<(sci» 

JO 
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to attack the besiegers, when Abo Abdeli, more sfr 
bis sobjecits than of the enemy, resolved immediili 
capitulate, and made terms with the ChrisKans, byi 
it was agreed that the Moors should be allowed the 
exercise of their religion and laws ; should be peim 

i 

if they thought proper, to depart unmolested wifli 
effects to Africa ; and that he himself, if he lemali 
Spain, should retain an extensive estate, with house 
slaves, or be granted an equivalent in money if he p 
red retbing to Barbary." — See Jacob's Traoelsini 

Note 17, page 76, line 4. 
Jizar^tieSf Zegtis, Mmoradis^ hear ! 
Azarques, Zegris, Almoradis, (Ulfcrent tribes ti 
Moors of Granada, all of high distinction: 

Note 18, page 76, line 6. 
Dyed with no blood but that of hostile bands. 
The conquest of Granada was greatly facilitated b 
civil dissensions which, at this period, prevailed i 
city. Several of the Mooiish tribes, influenced b; 
vate feuds, were fully prepared for submission tt 
Spaniards ; others had embraced the cause of Mul 
Zagal, the imcle and competitor for the throne of A 
lah (or Abo Abdeli), and all was jealousy and anin^ 
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Note 19, page 76, line 10. 
urik^s bands overspread the westem.shore, 
! fii«t leader of the Arabs and Moors into Spain, 
racens landed at the pillu: or point of Europe : 
and familiar appellation of Gibraltar (Gebel al 
3tibes the mountain of Tarik, and the in- 
3 of his camp were the first outline of those 
s, which, in the hands of our countrymen, 
d the art and power of the House of Bour- 
adjacent governors informed the court of To- 
I descent and progress of the Arabs ; and the 
s lieutenant, Edeco, who had been conmiand- 
) and bind the presumptuous strangers, first 
i Roderic of the magnitude of the danger. At 
iummons, tlie dukes and counts, the bishops 
of the Gothic monarchy, assembled at the 
iir followers ; and the title oC king of the Ro- 
h is employed by an Arabic histoiian, may be 
f the close affinity of language, religM^n, apd 
tween the nations of Spain." — Gridfton's D^- 
Fall, &c. vol. ix. pp. 472, 473. 

Note 20, page 76, line 11. 
the long combat raged on Xeres^ plain, 
neighbourhood of Cadiz, the town of Xeres has 
rated by the encounter which determined the 
kingdom ; the stream of the Guadalete, which 
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to att&ck the besiegers, when Abo AbdeUyinore afraid of 
his subjecits tiian of the enemy, resolved immediately to 
capitulate, and made terms with the Christians, by whidi 
it was agreed that the Moors should be allowed the fiee 
exercise of their religion and laws ; should be permitted, 
if they thought proper, to depart unmolested with thdr 
effects to A&ica ; and that he himself, if he remained in 
Spain, should retain an extensive estate, with houses and 
slaves, or be granted an equivalent in money if he prefe^ 
red retiring to Barbary." — See JacoVs TVavele m 



Note 17, page 76, line 4. 
^ar^ues, Zegris, jUmoradis, hear / 
Azarques, Zegris, Almoradis, diflbrent tribes of 1S» 
Moors of Granada, all of high distinction: 

Note 18, page 76, line 6. 
Dyed ivith no blood but that of hostile bands. 
The conquest of Granada was greatly facilitated by the 
civil dissensions which, at this period, prevailed in the 
city. Several of the Moorish tribes, influenced by pri- 
vate feuds, were fully prepared for submission to the 
Spaniards ; others had embraced the cause of Muley el 
Zagal, the uncle and competitor for the throne of Abdal- 
lah (or Abo Abdeli), and all was jealousy and animosity' 
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Note 19, page 76, line 10. 
When Tarik^a bands overspread the western shore. 
Tank, tilie first leader of the Arabs and Moors into Spain. 
^.« The Saracens landed at the pillifr or point of Europe : 
fhe eomipt and familiar appellation of Gibraltar (Gebel al 
Tank) describes the mountain of Tank, and the in- 
trenchments of his camp were the first outline of those 
fortifications^ which, in the hands of our countrymen, 
baye resisted the art and power of the House of Bour- 
1y>n. The adjacent governors informed the court of To- 
ledo of the descent and progress of the Arabs ; and the 
defeat of his lieutenant, Edeco, who had been conmiand- 
ed to seize and bind the presumptuous strangers, first 
admomshed Rodericof the magnitude of the danger. At 
^ royal sunmions, the dukes and counts, the bishops 
asd nobles oi the Gothic monarchy, assembled at the 
head of (heir followers ; and the title of king of the Ro- 
mans, which is employed by an Arabic historian, may be 
excused by the close affinity of language, religion, aq^d 
maimers between the nations of Spain." — Gibbon's De- 
dme and Fall, &c. vol. ix. pp. 472, 473. 

Note 20, page 76, line 11. 
When the long combat raged on Xeres' plain. 
" In the neighbourhood of Cadiz, the town of Xeres has 
been illustrated by the encounter which determined the 
&te of the kingdom ; the stream of the Guadalete, which 
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£ill8 into the bay, divided the two camps, and marked flie 
advancing and retreating sldrmishes of tfairee successiye 
da3rB.^ On the fourth day, the two armies joined a moie 
serious and decisive issue." " Notwithstanding the valor of 
the Saracens, they fainted under the weight of multitudes, 
and the plain of Xeres was overspread with sixteen tboo- 
sand of their dead bodies. — * My bretheren, ' said Taiik 
to his Surviving companiou^ * the enemy is before you, 
the sea is behind ; whither would ye fly ? Follow your 
general ; I am resolved either to lose my life, or to tnni- 
ple on the prostrate king of the Romans.' Besides flie 
resource of despair, he confided in the secret correspon- 
dence and nocturnal interviews of Count Julian with (be 
sons and the brother of Witiza. The two princes, and 
the archbishop of Toledo, occupied the most important 
post : their well-timed defection broke the ranks of tiie 
Christians ; each warrior was prompted by fear or suspi- 
cion to consult his personal safety ; and the remains of die 
Gotliic army were scattered or destroyed in the flight and 
pursuit of the tiiree following days.**— Gt65an'« DeeUne 
and FaU, &c. vol. ix. pp. 473, 474. 

Note 21, page 76, line 12. 
jSnd J^firie's tecbir swelled through yielding Spain, 
Hie Uebir^ the shout of onset used by the Saracens in 
battle. 
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Note 22, page 78, line 6. 
Tour king hath yielded J Valor's dream is o'er. 
The terrors occasioned by this sudden excitement of 
popular feeling seem even to have accelerated Abo Abde- 
li's capitulation. " Aterrado Abo Abdeli con el alboroto, 
y temiendo no ser ya el Dueno de un pueblo amotinado, 
se apresuro a concluir una capitulacion, la menos du- 
ra que podia obtener en tan urgentes circunstancias, y 
ofirecio entregar a Granada el dia seis de Enero." — PoMe- 
08 en Granada, vol. i. p. 298. 

Note 23, page 79, line 3. 
Fe, that around the oaken cross of yore. 
The oaken cross, carried by Palagius in battle. 

Note 24, page 79, line 13. 
Jind thou, the warrior bom in happy hour. 
See Southey's Chronicle of the Cid, in which that 
Warrior is frequently styled, " he who was horn in hap- 
py hourJ" 

Note 25, page 80, lines 3 and 4. 
E'en in the realm of spirits didst retain 
Ji patriot's vigilance, remembering Spain / 
*' Moreover, when the Miramamolin brought over from 
Afiica, igainst King Don Alfonso, the eighth of that name, 
*^® mightiest power of the misbelievers that had ever 

10»' 
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been brought against Spain, since the destruction of die 
kings of the Goths, the Cid Campeador remembered his 
countiy- in that great danger ; for the night before the 
battle was fought at the Navas de Tolosa, in the dead of 
the night, a mighty sound was heard in the whole city of 
Leon, as if it were the tramp of a great army passing 
through ; and it passed on to the royal monastery of St 
Isidro, and there was a great knocking at the gate there- 
of, and they called to a priest who was keeping vigfls 
in the church, and told him, that the captains of the ar- 
my whom he heard were the Cid Ruydiez, and Count 
Ferran Gronzalett, and that they came there to call 19 
King Don Ferrando the Great, who lay buried in that 
church, that he might go with them to deliver Spain. 
And on the morrow that great battle of the Navas de To- 
losa was fought, wherem sixty thousand of the misbelieT- 
ers were slam, which was one of the greatest and noblest 
battles ever won over the Moors." — Southey's Chroni- 
cle of the CM. 

Note 26, page 80, line 16. 
O realm of evening! 
The name of Andalusia, the region of evening or 0/ 
the west, was applied by the Arabs, not only to thepro^" 
ince fo called, but to the whole peninsula. 
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Note 27, page 80, line 17. 
What banner streams afar from Velars tower ? 
** En este dia, para siempre memorable, los estaadartes de 
la Cruz, de St. lago, y el de los Reyes de Castilla se tre- 
molaron sobre la torre mas alta, llamada de la Vela ; y 
un exercito prostemado, inimdandose en lagrimaa de go- 
zd y reconocimiento, asistio al mas glorioso de los espec- 
taculos." — Paseos en Granada, vol. i. p. 299. 

Note 28, page 82, lines 11 and 12. 
2%ey reach those towers — irregularly vast 
And rode they seem, in mould baiharic east, 
Swinburne, after describing the noble palace built by 
Charles Y. in the precincts of the Alhambra, thus pro- 
ceeds : " Adjoining (to the north) stands a huge heap of 
as ugly buildings as can well be seen, all huddled togeth- 
er, seemingly without the least intention of forming one 
habitation out of them. The walls are entirely unoma- 
mented; all gravel and pebbles, daubed over with plaster 
by a very coarse hand ; yet this is the palace of the Moor- 
ish kings of Granada, indisputably the most curious place 
within that exists in Spain, perhaps in -Europe. In ma- 
ny countries you may see excellent modem as well as 
ancient architecture, both entire and in ruins ; but noth- 
ing to be met with any where else can convey an idea of 
this edifice, except you take it from the decorations of an 
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opera, or the tales of ^ genii."— iSiCtii5ufne*« TraeeU 
tJurovgh Spam. 

Note 29, page 82, line 14 
jSt genii palace — an JSrabian Jieaven, 
« Passing round the coiner of the empercnr'a pahee^ 
you are admitted at a plain unomamented door, in a c<»> 
ner. On my first visit, I confess, I was struck wi& 
amazement as I stept over the threshold, to ^j^pd myself 
on a sudden transported into a species of &iiy land. Tlie 
first place you come to is the court called the Commiina> 
or del MesucoTy fliat is, the common baflis : an obloiig 
square, with a deep bason of clear water in the middfe; 
two flights of marble steps leading down to the bottom; 
on each side a parterre of flowers, and a row of onnge* 
trees. Round the court runs a peristyle paved with muy 
ble ; the arches bear upon very slight pillars, in propor- 
tions and style different from all the regular orders of 
architecture. The ceilings and walls are incrustated wi& 
fretwork in stucco, so minute and intricate, that the most 
patient draughtsman would find it difficult to follow it> 
unless he made himself master of the general plan*''^ 
Swinbume'8 TraveU in Spain, ' 
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Note 30, page 83, line 24. 
Borders the walls in c?iarcu:ter8 of gold. 
The walls and cornices of the Alhambra are eovered 
ith inscriptions in Arabic characters. '* In examining 
is abode of magnificence," says Bourgoanne, " the ob- 
rver is every moment astonished at the new and inter- 
ting mixture of architecture and poetry. The palace of 
e Alhambra may be called a collection of fugitive 
sees ; MfiL whatever duration these may have, time, 
ith which every thing passes away, has too much con- 
bated to confirm to them that title." — See Bowrgo- 
me's jEYavels in Spain, 

Note 31, page 84, line 6. 
Tambour, andflutCy and atdbdl, are there. 
Atabal, a kind of Moorish drum. 

Note 32, page 84, line 8. 
Granada ! for Castile and JLrragon ! 
" Y ansi entraron en la ciudad, y subieron al Alha^nbra, 
encima de la torre de Comares tan famosa se levanto la 
Qal de la Santa Cruz, y luego el real estandarte de los 
9 Chilstianos reyes. Y al punto los reyes de armas, a 
aides bozes dizieron, « Granada ! Granada ! por su ma- 
tad, y por la reyna su muger.' La serenissima reyna D. 
bel que vio la senal de la Santa Cruz sobre la hermosa 
'« de Comares, y el su estandarte real con ella, se hin- 



I 
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CO de Rodillas, y dio infinitaa grades a Dios por la vic- 
toria que le aviadado contra aquella gran ciudad. La 
musica r^al de la capilla del rey luego a canto de orgaao 
canto Te Deum laudamus. Fui tan grande el plazer que 
todos lloravan. Luego del Alhambra sonaron mil instru- 
mentos de musica de belicas trompetas. Los Moros a- 
migos del rey, que querian ser Chiistianos, cuya cabesa 
era el valeroso Mu9a, tomaron mil dulzaynas y anafilesi 
'sonando grande ruydo de atambores por toda la ciudad.'* 
— Mataria de las Guterras dviles de Granada, 

Note 83, page 84, line 10. 
The festal lamps innumerably blaze. 

" Los cavalleros Moros que avemos dicbo, aqueUa do- 
cbe jugaron galanamente alcancias y canas. Andan 
Granada aquella noche con tanta alegria, y con tantas lu-^ 
minarias, que parecia que se ardia la tierra." — Historia de 
las Gtterras CivUesde Granada. 

Swinburne, in bis Travels through Spain, in the years 
1775 and 1776, mentions that the anniversary of the sur^ 
render of Granada to Ferdinand and Isabella was still ol7 — 
served in the city as a great festival and day of rejoicing ^ 
and that the populace on that occasion paid an annua 
visit to the Moorish palace. 
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Note 34, page 85, line 14. , 
To J^firic*8 wUds the royal exile flies, 
'* Lios Gomeles todos se passaron en Africa; y el Reiy 
diico con ellos, que no quiso estar en Espana, y en A£A- 
ca le mataron lo Moros de aqueUas partes, porque perdio 
a Granada." — Guerras Civiles de Granada, 

Nate 85, page 86, line 6. 
^hxm who knew not, as a man, to die. 
Abo Abdeli, upon leaving Granada, after its conquest by 
Ferdinand and Isabella, stopped on the hill of Padul to 
take a last look of hi^ city and palace. Overcome by the 
dght, he burst into tears, and was thus reproached by his 
mother, the Sultaness Ayxa : " Thou dost well to weep, 
iike a woman, over the loss of that kingdom wMch thou 
knewest not how to defend and die for like a man.*' 

Note 36, page 87, hne 15. 
17%' avenger's task is closed, 
** El rey mando, que si quedavan Zegris, qiie no vivi- 
essen en Granada, por la maldad que hizieron contra los 
Abencenrages." — Guerras CfivUes de Granada. 

Note 37; page 88, line 5. 
'Midst the wild Aljmxarras. 
*< The Alpuxarras are so lofty that the coast of 8arba- 
ry, and the cities of Tangier and Ceuta, are discovered 
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from their ipiputs ; fhey are about seventeen leagues 
in length, from Y eles Malaga to Almeiia, and eleven io 
breadth, and abomid with fruit-trees of great beauty and 
prodigious size. In these mountains the wretched re- 
mains of the Moors took reftige." — B<yargoanne*s Trao- 
els in Spain. 

Note 38, page 93, Ime 10. 
Were but too blest if aught remained tofiar. 
** Plut a Dieu que je craignisse ! *' — Jindromaque. 

* 

Note 39, page 94, line 6. 
Rvoal the tints thatfloai o'er summer skies. 
Mrs. Radclifife, in her journey along the banks of the 
Rhine, thus describes the colors of the granite rocks in 
the mountains of the Bergstrasse. " The nearer we Vf- 
proached these mountains, the more we had occasion to 
admire the various tints of their granites. Sometimes 
the precipices were of a faint pink, then of a deep red, a 
dull purple, or a blush approaching to lilac, and sometimes 
gleams of a pale yellow mingled with the low shruts 
that grew upon their sides. The day was cloudless and 
bright, and we were too near these heights to be deceiv- 
ed by the illusions of aerial colouring ; the real hues of 
their features were as beautiful, as their magnitude was 
sublime." 
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" L' brage peut briser en un moment les fleurs qui tien- 
nent encore la t^te lev^e." 

Mad. de Stael. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



(< In ffae reign of Otho III. Emperor of Grermany, Hie Ro- 
mans, excited by their Consul, Crescentius, who ar- 
dently desired to restore the ancient glory of the re- 
public, made a bold attempt to shake off the Saxon 
yoke, and the authority of the Popes, whose vices 
rendered them objects of universal contempt The 
Consul was besieged by Otho in the Mole of Hadri- 
an, which, long afterwards, continued to be called the 
Tower of Crescentius. Otho, after many unavailing 
attacks upon this fortress, at last entered into nego- 
tiations ; and pledging his imperial word to respect 
the life of Crescentius, and the rights of the Roman 
citizens, Hie unfortunate leader was betrayed into his 
power, and inmiediately beheaded, with many of his 
partisans. Stephania, his widow, concealing her af- 
fliction and her resentment for the insults to which 
she had been exposed, secretly resolved to revenge 
her husband and herself. On the return of Otho from 
a pilgrimage to Mount Gargano, which, perhaps, a 
feeling of remorse had induced him to undertake, she 
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found means to be introduced to him, and to gain his 
confidence ; and a poison administered by her was 
soon afterwards the cause of his painful death." — See 
Sismondi, History of the Italian Mejmblics, vol. i. 
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PART I. 



'Midst Tivoli's luxuriant glades. 
Bright-foaming falls, and olive shades. 
Where dwelt, in days departed long. 
The sons of battle and of song. 
No tree, no shrub its foliage rears. 
But o'er the wrecks of other years. 
Temples and domes, which long have been 
The soil of that enchanted scene. 

There the wild fig-tree and the vine 
O'er Hadrian's mouldering villa twine ; 1 
The cypress, in funereal grace. 
Usurps the vanished cohunn's place ; 
O'er fallen shrine, and mined frieze. 
The wall-flower rustles in the breeze ; 
Acanthus-leaves the marble hide. 
They once adorned in sculptured pride ; 
And nature hath resumed her throne 
O'er the vast works of ftges flown. 
Jl* 
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Was it for this that many a pile. 
Pride of Sissus and of Nile, 
Tp Anio's banks the image lent 
Of each imperial monument ? ^ 
Now Athens weeps her shattered fanes. 
Thy temples, Egjrpt, strew thy plains ; 
And the proud fabrics Hadrian reared 
From Tibur's vale have disappeared. 
We need no prescient sibyl there 
The doom of grandeur to declare ; 
Each stone, where weeds and ivy climb. 
Reveals some oracle of Time ; 
Each relic utters Fate's decree. 
The future as the past shall be. 

Halls of the dead ! in Tibur's vale. 
Who now shall tell your lofty tale ? 
Who trace the high patrician's dome, 
The bard's retreat, the hero's home ? 
When moss-clad wrecks alone record. 
There dwelt the world's departed lord ! 
In scenes where verdure's rich array 
Still sheds young beauty o'er decay. 
And sunshine, on each glowing hill, 
'Midst ruins finds a dwelling still. 

Sunk is thy palace, but thy tomb, 
Hadrian ! hath shared a prouder doom, 3 
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Though vanished with the days of old 
Its pillars of Corinthian mould ; 
And the fair fonns by sculpture wrought. 
Each bodying some immortal thought, 
Which o*er that temple of the dead. 
Serene, but solemn beauty shed. 
Have found, like glory's self, a grave 
In time's abyss or Tiber's wave ; "* 
Yet dreams more lofty, and more fair. 
Than arf s bold hand hath imaged e'er. 
High thoughts of many a mighty mind. 
Expanding when aU else declined, 
Jn twilight years, when only they 
Recalled the radiance passed away. 
Have made that ancient pile their home 
Fortress of freedom and of Ron^e. 

There he, who strove, in evil days. 
Again to kindle glory's rays. 
Whose spirit sought a path of light. 
For those dim ages far too bright, 
Crescentius long maintained the strife. 
Which closed but with its martyr's life, 
And left th' imperial tomb a name, 
A heritage of holier fame. 
There closed De Brescia's mission high. 
From thence the patriot came to die: ^ 
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And thou, whose Roman soul the last. 
Spoke with the Toiee of ages past, ^ 
Whose Noughts so long from earth had fled. 
To mfaigle with ^e glorious dead. 
That 'midst the world's d^penerate nee 
They vainly sought a dwellmg-place. 
Within that house of death didst biood 
O'er visions to thy ruin wooed. 

I 

Yet worfliy of a brighter lot» 

Rienzt! be thy faults ibrgot! 

Foe thou* when all around thee lay 

Chained in flie slumbers of decay ; 

So sunk each heart, that mortal eje 

Had scarce a tear for liberty ; 

Alone, amidst the dadmess there, 

Couldst gaze on Rome — ^yet not despair .' ^ 

'T is mom, and Nature's richest dyes 
Are floating o'er Italic skies ; 
Tints of transparent lustre shine 
Along the snow-dad Apeimine ; 
The clouds have left Soracte's height. 
And yellow Tiber winds in light. 
Where tombs and £Edlen fanes have strewed 
Thp wide Campagna's solitude. 
'T Is sad amidst that scene to tmce 
Those relics of a vanished race ; 
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Yet o'er the ravaged path of time. 

Such glory sheds that hrilliant clime, 

Where nature still, though empires &U, 

Holds her triumphant festival ; 

E'en Desolation wears a smile, 

Where skies and sunbeams laugh the while ; 

And Heaven's own light. Earth's richest bloom. 

Array the ruin and the tomb. 

But she, who fifom yon convent tower 
Breathes the pure freshness of the hour ; 
She, whose rich flow of raven hair 
Streams wildly on the morning air ; 
Heeds not how fide the scene below. 
Robed in Italia's brightest glow. 
Though throned 'midst Latlum's dassic plains, 
Th' Eternal X!i1y's towers and fimes, 
And they, the Pleiades of earth. 
The seven proud hills of Empire's birth. 
Lie spread beneath : not now her ^ance 
Roves o'er that vast, sublime expanse ; 
Inspired, and biight with hope, 't is thrown 
On Hadrian's massy tomb alone ; 
There, from the storm, when Freedom flisd. 
His faithful few Crescentius led i ^ 
While she, his anxious bride, wl^o now 
Bends o'er the scene her youthful brow, 
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Sought refttge in the hallowed tee^ 
Which then could shelter, not In viln« 
But now the lofty gtiife it o*er. 
And Liberty ehall wee|> no mom. 
At length imperial Odio's voice 
Bids her devoted sons rejoice ; 
And he, who battled to testore 
The glories and the rights of yore. 
Whose accents, like the clarion's sound, 
Could burst the dead repose aramd^ 
Again his native Rome shaH aee^ 
The sceptred city of the &9el 
And young Stephania waits tiie hour 
When leaves her lord his fortress-tower, 
Her ardent heart with joy date. 
That seems beyond the reach of ftta ; 
Her mien, like creature firom above^ 
All vivified with hope and love« 

Fair is her form, and in her eye 

« 

Lives all the soul of Italy ! 

A meaning lofty and inspired, 

As by her native day-star fired ; 

Such wild and high expression, fraught 

With glances of impassioned thought. 

As fioicy sheds in visions bright 

0*er priestess of the God of Light ! 
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And the dark Idcks, that lend her fiica 
A youtfafiil and luxuiiant grace. 
Wave o*er her cheek, whose kindling dyes 
Seem from the fiie within to rise ; 
But deepened by the burning heaven 
To her own Hand of sunbeams given. 
Italian art that fervid glow 
Would o'er idea) beauty throw. 
And with such ardent life express 
Her high-wrought dreams of loveliness ; — 
Dreams which, surviving Empire's &U, 
The shade of g&oxy still lecalL 

But see,-— tlie banner of the brave 
O'er Hadaan*s tomb hath ceased to wave. 
'T is lo woiod ' ' O nd now Stephania's eye 
Can well the martial tiain dtaciy. 
Who, issuing from that ancient dome. 
Pour throu^ the crowded streets of Rome. 
Now from her watch-tower on the height. 
With step as fabled wood-nyn^h*s light. 
She flies — and swift her way pursues 
Throu^ the lone convent's avenues. 
Dai^ <gfpres8-rgroves, and fields o'erspread 
With records of the conquering dead« 
And paths wh^^h track a glowing waste, 
She ti«v^)rae» in br«alh!ie«& hftste ;, 
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And by the tombs wbere dust is shrined, 
Qgce tenanted by loftiest mind. 
Still passing on, hath reached the gate 
Of Rome, the proud, the desolate ! 
Thronged are the streets, and, still renewed, 
Rush on the gathering multitude. 

Is it their high-souled chief to greet 
That thus the Roman thousands meet ? 
With names that bid their thoughts ascend, 
Crescentius, thine in song to blend ; 
And of triumphal days gone by 
Recall th* inspiring pageantry ? 
— ^There is an air of breathless dread. 
An eager glance, a hunying tread ; 
And now a fearful silence round. 
And now a fitM murmuring sound, 
'Midst the pale crowds, that almost seem 
Phantoms of some tumultuous dream. 
Quick is each step, and wild each mien, 
Portentous of some awful scene. 
Bride of Crescentius ! as the throng 
Bore thee jnth whelming force along, 
How did thine anxious heart beat high. 
Tin rose suspense to agony ! 
Too brief suspense, that soon shall close. 
And leave thy heart to deeper woes. 



.■ -Cif '^' 
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Who 'midst yon guarded precinct stands. 
With fearless mien, hut fettered handa||t 
The ministers of death are nigh. 
Yet a cahn grandeur lights his eye ; 
And in his glance there lives a mind. 
Which was not formed for chains to bind. 
But cast in such heroic mould 
As theirs, th' ascendant ones of old. 
Crescentius ! freedom's daring son. 
Is this the guerdon thou hast won ? 
worthy to have lived and died 
In the bright days of Latium's pride ! 
Thus must the beam of glory close. 
O'er the seven hills again that rose. 
When at thy voice, to burst the yoke>. 
The soul of Rome indignant woke ? 
Vain dream ! the sacred shields are gone,^ 
Sunk is the crowmng city's throne : 9 
Th' illusions, that around her cast 
Their guardian spells have long been past.lO 
Thy life hath been a shot star's ray. 

Shed o'er her midnight of decay ; 
Thy death at Freedom's ruined shrine 
Must rivet every chain — but thine. 

Calm is his aspect, and his eye 
Now fixed upon the deep blue sky, 
12 
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Now OB those wrecks of ages fledy 
Around in desolation spread ; 
Arch, temple, column, worn and g^«y> 
Recording triumphs passed away ; 
Works of the mighty and the free. 
Whose steps on earth no more shall be. 
Though their bright course hath lefk a trace 
Nor years nor sorrows can effiice. 



Why changes now the patriot's mien, 
Erewhile so loftily serene ? 
Thus can approaching death control 
The mlg^t of that commanding soul ? 
No ! — ^Heard ye not that thrilling cry 
Which told of bitterest agony ? 
He heard it, and, at once subdued, 
EEath sunk the hero's fortitude. 
He heard it, and Jiis heart too well 
Whence rose that voice of woe can tell ; 
And 'midst the gazing throngs around 
One well known form his glance hath found ; 
One fondly loving and beloved, - 
In grief, in peril, faithful proved. 
YeS; in the wildness of despair. 
She, his devoted bride is there. 
Pale, breathless, throu^ the crowd she flies. 
The light of frenzy in her eyes : 
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But ere her amis can clasp ike ferm. 

Which life ere long must cease to wann ; 

Ere on his agonizing hreast 

Her heart can heave, her head can rest ; 

Checked in her course by rttthless hands, 

Mute, motioi^iess, at once she stands ; 

With bloodless cheek and vacant glance. 

Frozen and fixed in horror's trance ; 

Spell-bound, as every sense were fled. 

And thought overwhelmed, and feeling dead. 

And the tight waving of her hair. 

And veil, tan floating on the air. 

Alone, in that dread moment, show 

She is no sculptured form of woe. , 

The scene of giief and death is o'er. 
The patriot's heart shall throb no more : 
But hers — so vainly formed to prove 
The pure devotedness of love. 
And draw from fond affection's eye 
AH thought sublime, all feeling high ; 
When consciousness again shall wake. 
Hath now no refuge — tmt to break. 
The spirit long inured to pain 
May smile at fate in calm disdain ; 
Survive its darkest hour, and rise 
In more majestic energies. 
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But in the glow of yemal pride. 
If each wann hope at once hath died. 
Then sinks the mind, a blighted flower. 
Dead to the sunbeam and the shower ; 
A broken gem, whose inborn light 
Is scattered— ne'er to reiinite. 



PART n. 



Hast thou a stene that is not spread 
With records of thy ^ory fled ? 
A monument that doth not teU 
fHie tale of liberty's farewell ? 
Italia ! Ifaou art but a grave 
Where flowers luxuriate o'er the brave. 
And nature gives her treasures birth 
O'er all that hath been great on earth. 
Yet smUe thy heavens as once they smiled. 
When thou wert Freedom's favored child : 
Though fane and tomb alike are low. 
Time hath not dimmed thy sunbeam's glow; 
And robed in that exulting ray. 
Thou seem'st to triumph o'er decay ; 
yet, though by thy sorrows bent. 
In nature's pomp magnificent ; 
What marvel if, when all was lost. 
Still on thy bright enchanted coast, 
12* 
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Though many an omen warned him thenc«. 

Lingered the lord of eloquence !^1 

Still gazing on the lovely sky, 

Whose radiance wooed him — ^but to die : 

Like him who would not linger there. 

Where heayen, earth, ocean, all are fair ? 

Who 'midst thy glowing scenes could dwell. 

Nor bid awhile his griefs farewell ? 

Hath not thy pure and genial air 

Balm for all sadness but despair ? 12 

No ! there are pangs, whose deep-worn trace 

Not all thy magic can effiice ! 

Hearts, by unkindness wrung, mi^ ^Wn^ 

The world and all its gifts to spum ; -:^ 

Time may steal on with sUent tread, - n~- 

And dry the tear that mourns the dead ; 

May change fond love, subdue regret. 

And teach e'en vengeance to forget : 

But thou. Remorse ! there is no charm. 

Thy sting, avenger, to disarm .' 

Vain are bright sims and laughing skies. 

To soothe thy victim's agonies : 

The heart once made thy burning throne. 

Still, while it beats, is thine alone. 



In vain for Otho's joyless eye 
Smile the fair scenes of Italy, 
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As fhrougfa her landscapes' rich array 
Th' imi^rial pilgrim bends his way. 
Thy form, Grescentius on his sight 
Rises when nature laugh» in light, 
Glides round him at the midnight hour, 
Is present in his festal bower^^ 
With awful voice and frowning mien. 
By all but him unheard, unseen. 
Oh ! thus to shadows of the grave 
Be every tyrant still a slave .' 



■t 



Where through Gargano's woody dells, 
Q^bOiding oaks the north-wind swells, 13 
A illntlRl hermit's lowly tomb 
la boflpmed in umbrageous gloom. 
In shades that saw him live and die 
Beneath their waving canopy. . 
'T was his, as legends tell, to share 
The converse of immortals there ; 
Around that dweller of the wild 
There " bright appearances " have smiled, 14 
And angel-wings, at eve, have been 
Gleaming the shadowy boughs between. 
And oft from that secluded bower 
Hath breathed, at midnight's calmer hour, 
A swell of viewless harps, a sound 
Of warbled anthems pealing round. 
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She dwells, remote from heedless eye, 
With Nature's lonely majesty. 

Vam, vain the search — his troubled breast 
Nor vow nor penance lulls to rest ; i 

The weary pilgrimage is o'er 
The hopes that cheered it are no more. 
Then sinks his soul, and day by day. 
Youth's buojrant energies decay. 
The light of health his eye hath flown, 
The glow that tinged his cheek is gone. 
Joyless as one on whom is laid 
Some baleful spell that bids him &de. 
Extending its m3rsterious power 
O'er every scene, o'er eveiy hour ; 
E'en thus he withers ; and to him, 
Italla's brilliant skies are dim. 
He withers — ^in that glorious clime 
. Where Nature lau^ in scorn of Time ; 
And suns, that shed on all below 
Their full and vivifying ^ow. 
From him alone their power withhold, 
And leave his heart in darkness cold. 
Earth blooms around him, heaven is fair, 
He only seems to perish there. 

Yet sometimes will a transient smile 
Plaj o^cT Im faded cheek awbiie. 
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When breathes his minstrel-boy a strain 

Of power to lull all earthly paia; 

So wildly sweet; its notes might seem 

Th' ethereal music of a dream, 

A spirit's voice imm worids unknown. 

Deep thrilling power in eveiy tone ! 

Sweet is that lay, and yet its flow 

Hath language only given to woe ; 

And if at times its wakening swell 

Some tale of gloiy seems to tell. 

Soon the proud notes of triumph die. 

Lost in a dirge's hanuony : 

Oh ! mimy a pang the heart hath proved, 

Hath deeply suffered, fondV<loved, 

Ere the sad strain could catch from tfaeoce 

Such deep impassioned eloquence ! 

Yes ! gaze on him, that minstrel boy— 

He is no child of hope and joy ; 

Though few his years, yet have they been 

Such as leave traces on the mien. 

And o'er the roses of our prime 

Brea&e other blights than fliose of time 

Yet, seems his ^>irit wild and proud. 
By grief unsoftened and unbowed. 
Oh ! there are sorrows which impart 
A sternness foreign to the heart. 
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And nublDg wifli an earthquake's power» ^. 
That makes a desert in an hour ; 
Rouse the dread passioaa in their course, 
As tempests wake the IhUows' force ! — 
'T is sad, on youthful Guido's &ce, 
The stamp of woes like these to tnace. 
Oh ! where can rains awe mankind 
Dark as the rains of the mind ? 



His mien is lofty, but his gaze 
Too well a wandering soul betrays : 
His full, dark eye at times is bright 
With strange and moment^ li^t. 
Whose quick uncertain flashes throw 
O'er his pale cheek a hectic ^ow: 
And oft his features and his air 
A shade of troubled mjrsteiy wear, 
A glance of hurried wildness, fraught 
With some unfathomable thought 
Whate'er that thought, still, unexpressed, 
Dwells the sad secret in his breast ; ■ 
The pride his haughty brow reveals, 
All other passion weU,^nceals. ■ 
He breathes each wounded feeling's tone 
In music's eloquence alone ; 
His soul's deep voice is only poured 
Through his full song and i^elling chord. 



«-,- 
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He seeks no fiiend, but Axms the train 
Of courtiers with a proud disdain ; . * 
And, save when#tho bids his lay 
Its half unearthly power essay. 
In hall or bower the heart to thrill. 
His haunts are wild and lonely still. 
Far distant from the heedless throng. 
He roves old Tiber's banks along. 
Where Empire's desolate remains 
Lie scattered o'er the silent plains : 
Or, lingering 'midst each ruined shiine 
That strews the desert Palatine, 
With mournful, yet commanding mien, 
like the sad Genius of the scene. 
Entranced in awful thought appears 
To commune with departed years. 
Or at the dead of night, when Rome 
Seems of heroic shades the home ; 
When Tiber's murmuring voice recalls 
The mighty to their ancient halls ; 
When hushed is every meaner sound. 
And the deep moonlight-calm around 
Leaves to the s<teim scene alone 

t 

The majesty of ages flown ; 

A pilgrim to each hero's tomb. 

He wanders through the sacred gloom ; 



.■i 
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And, 'midst thoee dwellings of decay. 
At titties will bieathe so sad a lay. 
So wild a grandeur in Ah tone, 
'T is like a dirge for empires gone ! 

Awake thy'pealing harp again, 
But breathe a more exulting strain, 
Young Guido ! for awhfle forgot 
Be the dark secrets of thy lot. 
And rouse th' inspiring soul of song 
To speed the banquet's hour along ! — 
The feast is spread ; and music's call 
Is echoing through the royal hall. 
And banners wave, and trophies shine. 
O'er stately guests in glittering line ; 

1 

And Otho seeks awhile to chase 
Tlie thoughts he never can erase. 
And bid the voice, whose murmurs deep 
Rise like a spirit on his sleep, ^. 

The still small voice of conscience die. 
Lost in the din of revelry. 
On his pale brow dcgeeticm lowei-s, 
But that shall yield tdWlal hounA 
A gloom is in his faded eye. 
But that from music's jwwer shall fly : 
His wasted cheek is wan with care. 
But mirth shall spread fresh crimson there, 
13 
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Wake, Guido ! wake thy oiimben Mgb» 
Strike the bold chord exultii^ly 1 
And pour upon th' enraptucedl ear 
Such strains as warriom love to hear ! 
Let the rich mantling goblet flow, 
And banish all resemhMng woe ; 
And, if a thought intrude, of power 
To mar the bright convivial hour, 
Still must its influence lurk unseen. 
And cloud the heairt— but not the mien ! 

Away, vain dream ! — on Otho's brow« 
Still darker lower the shadows now ; 
Changed are his features, now overspread 
With the cold paleness of the dead ; 
Now crimsoned with a hectic dye. 
The burning flush of agony ! 
His lip is quivering, and his breast 
Heaves with convulsive pangs oppressed ; 
Now his dim eye seems fixed and glazed. 
And now to heaven in anguish raised ; 
And as, with unavailing aid, 
Aroum^-him throng his guests dismayed. 
He sinks — while scarce his struggling breath 
Hath power to falter-r« This is death ! " 

Then rushed that haughty child of song. 
Dark Guido, through the awe-struck throng ; 
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Filled with a strange deKiious H^t, 
His kindling eye shone wildly bright, 
And on tiie sofierer's mien awhile 
Gazing with stem vindictive smile, 
A feverish glow of triumph dyed 
His burning cheek, while thus he cried : — 
** Yes ! these are death-pangs— on thy brow 
Is set the seal of vengeance now ! 
Oh ! well was mixed the deadly draught. 
And long and deeply hast thou quaffed ; 
And bitter as thy pangs may be. 
They are but guerdons meet from me ! 
Yet, these are but a moment's throes, 
Howe'er intense, they soon shall close. 
Soon shalt thou yield thy fleeting breath, 
My life hath been a lingering death ; 
Since one dark hour of woe and crime, 
A blood-spot on the page of time ! 

« Deem*st thou my mind of reason void ? 
It is not phrenzied, — ^but destroyed ! 
Ay ! view the wreck with shuddering thought,— 
That vrork of ruin thoil hast wrought ! 

" The secret of thy doom to tell, 
My name alone suffices well ! 



i 
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Stephania ! — once a hero's bride ! 
Otho ! thou know'st the rest — he died. 
Yes ! trusting to a monarch's word. 
The Roman fell, untried, unheard ! 
And thou, whose every pledge was yam, 
How couldst tJufU trust in aught again ? 

*' He died, and I was changed — ^my soul, 
A lonely wanderer, spumed control. 
From peace, and light, and glory hurled. 
The outcast of a purer world, 
I saw each brighter hope o'erthrown. 
And lived for one dread task alone. 
The task is closed — ^fulfilled the vow. 
The hand of death is on thee now. 
Betrayer ! in thy turn betrayed, , 
The debt of blood shall soon be paid ! 
Thine hour is come — ^the time hath been 
My heart had shrunk from such a scene ; 
' T%at feeling long is past — my &te 
Hath made me stem as desolate. 

** Ye that around me shuddering stand. 
Ye chiefs and princes of the land ! 
Mourn ye a guilty monarch's doom ? 
— ^Ye wept not o'er the patriot's tomb I 
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He sleep* unhonored'— yet be inine 
To share his low, neglected shrine. 
His soul with freedom finds a home, 
His grave is that of glory — Rome ! 
Are not the great of old with her, 
That city of the sepulchre ? 
Lead me to death ! and let me share 
The slumbers of the mighty there ! 



>• 



The day departs — that fearful day 
Fades in calm loveliness away : 
From purple heavens its lingering beam 
Seems melting into Tiber's stream. 
And softly tints each Roman liill 
With glowing light, as clear and still, 
As if, unstained by crime or woe. 
Its hours had passed in silent flow. 
The day sets calmly — ^it hafli been 
Marked with a strange and awful scene : 
One guilty bosom throbs no more, 
And Otho's pangs and life are o'er. 
And thou, ere yet another sun 
His burning race hath brightly run. 
Released from anguish by thy foes. 
Daughter of Rome ! shalt find repose. — 
Yes ! on thy country's lovely sky 
Fix yet once more thy parting eye I 
13* 
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A few short hours — and all shall be 
The silent and the past for thee. 
Oh ! thus with tempests of a day 
We struggle, and we pass away, 
Like the wild billows as they sweep 
Leaving no vestige on the deep ! 
And o'er thy dark and lowly bed 
The sons of future days shall tread. 
The pangs, the conflicts, of thy lot. 
By them unknown, by thee forgot. 



NOTES. 



Note 1, page 125, line 10. 
O'er Hadrian's mouldering vUla twine, 
J'^tais all^ passer quelques jours seul a Tivoli. Je 
parcourus les environs, et surtout celles de la Villa Adri- 
ana. Surpris par la pluie au milieu de ma course, je me 
r^fugiai dans les Salles des Thermea voisins du PecUe 
(monumens de la villa), sous un figuier qui avail renvers^ 
le pan d'un mur en s'elevant. Dans un petit salon octo- 
gone, ouvert devant moi, une vigne vierge avait perc^ la 
Toute de I'^difice^ et son gros cep lisse, rouge, et tortu- 
eux, montait le long du mur comme un serpent. Autour 
de moi, si. travers les arcades des mines, s'ouvraient des 
points de vue sur la Campagne Romaine. Des buissons 
de sureau remplissaient les salles d^sertes ou venaient se 
r^fiigier quelques merles solitaires. Les fragmens de ma- 
^onneiie ^taient tapiss^s de feuilles de scolopendre, dont 
la verdure satin^e se dessinait comme un travail en mos€^- 
'ique sur la blancheur des marbres : 9a et la de hauts cy- 
pres rempla9aient \e§ eolonnes tomb^es ^«i» e«^ \^«iLVA 
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de la Mort ; Tacanthe sauvage rampait a leurs pieds, fur 
des debris, comme si la nature s*^tait plu areproduire sur 
ces chefs-d'oeuvre mutil^s d'architecture, romament de 
leurbeaut^pass^e." — Chateaubriand. Souvenirs d'RaUe, 

Note 2, page 126, line 4. 
Cfeaeh imperial monument. 
The gardens and buildings of Hadrian's villa were co- . 
pies of the most celebrated scenes and edifices in his do- 
minions ; the Lyceum, the Academia, the Prytaneum of 
Athens, the Temple of Serapis at Alexandria, the Yale of 
Tempo, &c. 

Note 3, page 126, lines 25 and 26. 

Sunk is thy paJace, but thy tomb, 

Hadrian! hath shared a provider doom. 

The mausoleum of Hadrian, now the castle of St. An- 

gelo, was first converted into a citadel by Belisarius, in 

his successful defence of Rome against the Goths. '< The 

lover of the arts," says Gibbon, " must read with a sigh, 

that the works of Praxiteles and Lysippus were torn from 

their lofty pedistals, and hurled into \ the ditch on the 

heads^of the besiegers. " He adds, in a note, that the 

celebrated Sleeping Faun of the Barbarini palace was 

found, in a mutilated state, when the ditch of St. Angelo 

was cleansed under Urban VIIX. In the middle ages, 

the moles Ifadriam waa made tL^^ttnoaneoii fortress by the 
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Roman goyemment, and bastions, outworks, &ic. were 
added to the original edifice, which had been stripped of 
its marble covering, its Corinthian pillars, and the brazen 
cone which crowned its summit. 

Note 4, page 127, lines 7 and 8. 

Have foundj like glory's self, a grave 

In time's abyssy or Tiber's wave, 
'* Les plus beaux monumens des arts, les plus admira^ 
bles statues ont ^t^s jet^es dans le Tibre, et sont ca- 
ch^es sous ses flots. Qui sait si, pour les chercher, on ne 
le d^toumera pas un jour de son lit ? Mais quand on 
songe que les chef-d'ceuvres du g^nie humain sont peut- 
Stre Ik devant nous, et qu'un ceil plus per^ant les verrait 
a travels les ondes. Ton ^prouve je ne sais quelle Amo- 
tion qui renait a Rome sans cesse sous diverses formes, 
et £iit trouver une soci^t^ pour la pens^e dans les objets 
physiques, muets partout ailleurs." — Mad, de Stael. 

Note 5, page 127, lines 25 and 26. 
ITiere dosed De Brescia's mission Inghi . 
From ihence the patriot came to die, 
Arnold de Brescia, the undaunted and eloquent cham- 
pion of Roman liberty, after unremitting efforts to restore 
the ancient constitution of the republic, was put to death 
in the year 1155 by Adrian IV. This event is thus de- 
•eiibed by Sismondi, Histcnre des RepubUques Raliennes, 
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Tol. ii. pagei 68 and 69. << Le prefect demetum dtns le 
chateau Saint Ange avec son piisonnier ; il le fit transport 
ter nn matin sur la place destin^e aux executions, devsM 
la Porte du Peuple. Amaud de Brescia, ^ley^ sur un lift- 
cher, fut attach^ a un poteau, en face du Corso. H pou- 
Toit mesurer des yeuz les trois longues rues qui aboutis- 
soient devant son ^chafaud ; elles font presqu' une moiti^ 
de Rome. C'est la quliabitoient les hommes qu'il avoit 
si souvent appel^s a la liberty. lis reposoient encoie 
en paix, ignorant le danger de leur l^gislateur. Le te- 
multe de I'ex^cution et la flamme du bucher r^Teillimt 
les Remains ; ils s'arm^rent, ils accoururent, mais trop 
tard ; etles cobortes du pape repouss^rent, arec lews lu- 
ces, ceux qui, n'ayant pu sauver Amaud, Toukuent du 
moins recueilUr ses cendres comme de pr^deoses le* 
li^ues.' 



» 



Note 6, page 123, line 2. 
Spoke with the voice of ages past, 
'* Posterity will compare the virtues and £adlings e (liis 
extraordinaiy man; but in a long period of anarchy and 
servitude the name of Rienzi has often been celebrated 
as the deliverer of his country, and the last of the Romaa 
patriots."— ChhborCs DeeUne and Fall, ^. vol. xii. p. M 
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Note 7, page. 128, line 16. 
Cfouldst gaze on Rome — yet not despair ! 
" Le consul Terentius Yarron avoit fiii honteusement 
jiisqu'a Yenouse : cet homme de la plus basse naiasance, 
n'avoit ^t^ ^lev^ au consulat que pour mortifier la no- 
blesse : mais le senat ne voulut pas jouir de ce malheu- 
reuz trion^ihe ; il vit conabien il ^toit n^cessaire qu'il 
s'attirat dans cette occasion la confiance du peuple, il alia 
an-devant Yarron, et le remercia de ce qu*U n* avoit pa$ 
dS»e$ph'6 de la repubUque.**— Montesquieu, Grandeur 
et Dieadenee des Romaina. 

Note 8, page 133, line 17. 
Vain dream ! the sacred shields are gone. 
Of the sacred buclders, or aneUia of Rome, wbich were 
kept in the temple of Mars, Plutarch gives the following 
account. " In the eighth year of Numa*s reign a pesti- 
lence prevailed in Italy; Rome also felt its ravages. While 
the people were greatly dejected, we are told that a bra- 
len buckler fell from heaven into the hands of Nu- 
DMi. Of this he gave a very wonderful account, received 
fiom Egeria and the Muses : that the buckler was sent 
down for the preservation of the city, and should be kept 
with great care : that eleven others should be made as 
like it as possible in size and fashion, in order that if any 
person were disposed to steal it, he might not be able to 
diitinyriih that which feU from heaven from th« t^sL \iA 
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furtber declared; that the place, and the meadows about 
it, where he frequently conversed with the Muses, should 
be consecrated to those divinities; and that the spring 
which watered the ground should be sacred to the use of 
the Vestal Virgins, daily to sprinkle and purify their t»B- 
ple. The immediate cessation of the pestilence is said to' 
have confirmed he truth of this accoimt." — Jj\ft of^tSMnt^ 

Note 9, page 133, line 18. 
^nk is the crowning dty^s throne, 
" Who hath taken this counsel against Tyre, the eroum- 
ing city, whose merchants are princes, whose trafficken 
are the honorable of the earth ? " — Isaiah, chap, xziii. 
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Note 10, page 133, line 20. 
Jlieir guardian spells have long been past. 
"Un melange bizarre de grandeur d'ame, 
blesse entroit d^s cette ^poque (Ponzieme si^cle) dani ^ 
le caractere des Remains. — Un mouvement g^n^reoz^ 
vers les grandes choses faisoit place tout-a-coup a I'abat- * 
tement ; ils passoient de la liberty la plus orageuse, a M!v|i| 
servitude la plus avilissante. On auroit dit que les ruiofl^ 
tenoient ses habitaus dans les sentiment de leur impuis- "*! 
et les portiques deserts de la capitale du monde, entre- 
sance ; au milieu de ces monumens de leur dominatioii 
pass^e, les citoyens ^prouvoient d*une maniere trop d^- 
courageante leur propre nullit^. Le nom des Tt^Br^'"* 
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qu'Os portolent ranimoit fr^quemment leur enthousiasme, 
comme il le ranime encore aujourd'hui ; mais bientot la 
voe de Rome, du Forum desert, des sept collines de 
nouvean rendues au paturage des troupeaux, des tem- 
ples d^sol^s, des monumens tombant en mine, les rame- 
noit h. sentir qu'ils n'^toient plus les Romains d'autre- 
ibis." — Sigmondi, Histoire des Mepubliques Ualiennes, 
vol. i. p. 172. 

Note 11, page 13S, line 2. 
Lingered the lord of eloquence 7 
nf* As for Cicero, he was carried to Astyra, where, find- 
ing a vessel, he immediately went on board, and coasted 
along to Circe urn with a favorable wind. The pilots 
were preparing immediately to sail fiom thence, but wheth- 
er h was that he feared the sea, or had not yet given up 
ifrMi hopes in Csesar, he disembarked, and travelled a 
iMBdred furiongs on foot, as if Rome had been the place 
oC Us destimition. Repenting, however, afterwards, he 
left &at road and made again for the sea. He passed the 
B^^ in the most perplexing and horrid thoughts ; inso- 
ttnclif that he was sometimes inclined to go privately 
Into Cesar's house and stab himself upon the altar of his 
domestic gods, to bring the divine vengeance upon his 
betrayer. But he was deterred from this by the fear of 
torture. Other alternatives equally, distressful presented 
UiemMlfWi At last he put himself hi the haada ol \^ 
• 14 
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fervants, and ordered them to cany him by Mt to 
Cajeta, where he had a delightful retreat in the summa^ 
when the Etesian winds set in. There was a tenopkof 
Apollo on that coast; from which a flight of crows came 
with great noise towards Cicero's vessel as it was inakiiig 
land. They perched on hoth sides the sail-yaid, whoa 
some sat croaking, and others pecking the enda of As 
ropes. AU looked upon this as an ill omen ; yet Cteen 
went on shore, and, entering his house, lay down to m- 
pose himself. In the mean time a number of ciowb set- 
tled in the chamber- window, and -croaked in flie moit 
doleful manner. One of them even entered it, and algPl^ 
ing on the bed, attempted, with its beak, to draw off (he 
clothes with which he had covered his face. On i^ 
of this, the servants began to reproach themsehMi 
' Shall we,' said they, * remain to be spectators of onr 
master's murder ? Shall we not protect him, so InnocMt 
and so great a sufferer as he is, when the brute creatflMi 
give him mariLB of their care and attention ? ' Then, pat- 
ly by entreaty, partly by force, they got him into hiifit' 
ter, and carried him towards the sea." — Plutaireh, Vf^ 
of Cicero, 

Note 12, page 138, Ime 10. 
Bahnfor all »adness but despair 7 
" Now purer air 
Meets his appmach, and to the heart intfkm 



THE LAST BANQUET 



OF 



ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 
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** Antony, concluding that he could not die[more honor- 
ably than in battle, detennined to attack Ctesar at the 
same time both by sea and land. The night preceding 
the execution of this design, he ordered his servants at 
supper to' render hini their best services that evening, 
and fill the wine round plentifully, for the day follow- 
ing they might belong to another master, whilst he lay 
extended on the ground, no longer of consequence 
either to them or to himself. His friends were affect- 
ed, and wept to hear him talk thus ; which when he 
perceived, he encouraged them by assurances that his 
expectations of a glorious victory were at least equal 
to those of an honorable death. At the dead of 
night, when universal silence reigned through the city, 
a silence that was deepened by the awiiil thought of 
the ensuing day, on a sudden was heard the sound of 
musical instruments, and a noise which resembled the 
exclamations of Bacchanab. This tumultuous pro- 
cession seemed to pass through the whole city, and 
and to go out at the gate which led to the enemy's 
camp. Those who reflected on this prodigy conclud- 
ed that Bacchus, the god whom Antony affected to 
imitate, had then forsaken him." — Langhome*s 
Plutarch, 



THE LAST BANQITET 
OF ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 



Tht foes had girt thee with their dread array, 

O stately Alexandria ! — ^yet the sound 
Of mirth and music, at the close of day. 

Swelled from thy splendid fabrics far around 
O'er camp and wave. Within the rojral hall, 
In gay magnificence the feast was spread ; 
And, hrightly streaming from the pictured wall, 
A thousand lamps their trembling lustre shed 
O'er many a column rich with precious dyes, 
That tinge the marble's vein, 'neath Afiic's burning skies. 

And soft and clear that wavering radiance played 

O'er sculptured forms, that round the pillared scene 
Calm and majestic rose, by art arrayed 

In godlike beauty, awfully serene. 
Oh ! how unlike the troubled guests, reclined 

Round that luxurious board ! — in every face. 
Some shadow from the tempest of the mind 

Rising by fits, the searching eye might trace, 
Though vainly masked in smiles which are not mirth. 
Bat the proud spirit's veil thrown o'er the woes of e^xtVv. 
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Their brows are bound with wreaths whose transient 
bloom 

May stiU survive the wearers — and the rose 
Perchance may scarce be withered, when the tomb 

Receives the mighty to its dark repose ! 
The day must dawn on battle — and may set 

In death — but fill the mantling wine-cup high ! 
Despair is fearless, and the. Fates e'en yet 

Lend her one hour for parting revelry. 
They who the empire of the world possessed. 
Would taste its joys again, ere all exchanged for rest 



Its joys! oh ! mark yon proud triumvir's mien. 

And read their annals on that brow of care ! 
'Midst pleasure's lotus-bowers his steps have been ; 

Earth's brightest pathway led him to despair. 
Trust not the glance that fain would yet inspire 

The buoyant energies of days gone by ; 
There is delusion in its meteor-fire. 

And all within is shame, is agony ! 
Away ! the tear in bitterness may flow. 
But there are smiles which bear a stamp of deeper woe. 
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Tby cbeek is sunk, and faded as thy fame, 

O lost, devoted Roman ! yet thy brow 
To that ascendant and undyiotg name. 

Pleads with stem loftiness thy right e'en now. 
Thy glory is departed — ^buthath left 

A lingering light around thee — in decay 
Not less than kingly, though of all bereft, 

Thou seem'st as empire had not passed away. 
Supreme in ruin ! teaching hearts elate, 
A deep, prophetic dread of still mysterious fitte ! 



But thou, enchantress-queen ! whose love hath mad« 

His desolation — ^thou art by his nde. 
In all thy sovereignty of charms arrayed. 

To meet the storm with stiH unconquered pride. 
Imperial being ! e*en though many a stain 

Of error be upon thee, there is power 
In thy commanding nature, which shall reign 

O'er the stem genius of misfortune's hour ; 
And the dark beauty of thy trouUed eye 
E'en now is all ittumed with wild sublimity. 
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Thine aspect, all impassioned, wears a light 

Inspiring and inspired — thy cheek a dye, 
Which rises not from joy, but yet is bright 

With the deep glow of feverish energy. 
Proud siren of the Nile ! thy glance is fraught 

With an immortal fire — ^in ev6ry beam 
It darts, there kindles some heroic thought. 

But wild and awful as a sibyl's dream ; 
For thou with death hast communed, to attain 
Dread knowledge of the pangs that ransom from the chain.^ 



And the stem courage by such musings lent. 

Daughter of Afric ! o*er thy beauty throws 
The grandeur of a regal spirit, blent 

With all the msy esty of mighty woes ! 
While he, so fondly, fatally adored. 

Thy fallen Roman, gazes on thee yet. 
Till scarce the soul, that once exulting soared. 

Can deem the day-star of its glory set; 
Scarce his charmed heart believes that power can be 
In sovereign fate, o'er him, thus fondly loved by &ee. 
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But there is sadness in the eyes around, 

Which mark that ruined leader, and survey 
His changeful mien, whence oft the gloom profound 

Strange triumph chases haughtily away. 
** Fill the hright goblet, warrior guests ! *' he cries, 

" Quaff, ere we part, the generous nectar deep ! 
Ere sunset gild once more the western skies. 

Your chief, in cold forgetfulness, may sle^. 
While sounds of revel float o'er shore and sea. 
And the red bowl again is crowned — but not for me. 



" Yet weep not thus — the struggle is not o'er, 

O victors of Philippi ! many a field 
Hath yielded palms to us : — one effort more. 

By one stem conflict must our doom be sealed ! 
Forget not, Romans ! o'er a subject world 

How royally your eagle's wing hath spread. 
Though from his eyrie of dominion hurled. 

Now bursts the tempest on his crested head ; 
Yet sovereign stiU, if banished from the sky. 
The sun's indignant bird, he must not droop— but die. 

15 
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The feast is o'er. 'Tis ni^t, the dead of night- 
Unbroken stillness broods o'er earth and deep; 

From Egypt's heaven of soft and starry light 
The moon looks cloudless o'er a world of sleep : 

For those who wait the mom's awakening beams, 
The battle signal to decide their doom. 

Have sunk to feverish rest and troubled dreams ; 
Rest, that shall soon be calmer in the tomb. 

Dreams, dark and ominous, but there to cease. 

When sleep the lords of war in solitude and peaee. 



Wake, slumbereis, wake ! Hark ! heard ye not a sound 

Of gathering tumult ? — ^near and nearer still 
Its murmur swells. Above, below, around. 

Bursts a strange chorus forth, confused and shrill. 
Wake, Alexandria ! through thy streets the tread 

Of steps unseen is hurrying, and the note 
Of pipe, and lyre, and trumpet, wild and, dread 

Is heard upon the midnight air to float ; 
And voices, clamorous as in phrenzied mirth. 
Mingle their thousand tones which are not of the earth. 



% 
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Tbese are no mortal sounds — ^their thrilling strain 

Hath more mysterious power, and birth more high ; 
And the deep horror chilling every vein 

Owns them of stem, terrific augury. 
Beings of worlds imknown ! ye pass away, 

O ye invisible and awful throng ! 
Your echoing footsteps and resounding lay 

To Caesar's camp exulting move along. 
Thy gods forsake thee, Antony ! the sky 
By that dread sign reveals — ^thy doom — " Despair and 
die! "9 
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NOTES. 



Note 1, page 168, line 10. 
ad knowledge of the pangs that ransomfrom the chain, 
I^leopatra made a collection of poisonous drugs, and 
ng desirous to know which was least painful in the op- 
.tion, she tried them on the capital convicts. Such 
sons as were quick in their operation, she found to be 
ended with violent pain and convulsions ; such as were 
Idest were slow in their effect : she therefore applied 
rself to the examination of venomous creatures ; at 
igth she found that the bite of the asp was the most 
gible kind of death, for it brought oi^'a gradual kind of 
thargy.— See Plutarch'. 

Note 2, page 171 line 11. 
Despair and die ! 
" To-morrow in the battle think on me. 
And iaU thy edgeless sword ; despair and die ! " 

Richard If I 
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isciibing the conquest of Greece and Jtaly by the 
nan and Scythian hordes, united under the com- 
d of Alaric, the historian of " The Decline and Fall 
le Roman Empire '* thus proceeds : — " Whether 
i, or conquest, or riches, were the object of Ala- 
he pursued that object with an indefatigable ardor, 
:h could neither be quelled by adversity, nor sa- 
id by success. No sooner had he reached the ex- 
le land of Italy than he was attracted by the neigh- 
ing prospect of a fair and peaceful island. Yet 
I the possession of Sicily he considered only as 
itermediate step to the important expedition which 
Iready meditated against the continent of Africa, 
straits of Rhegium and Messina are twelve miles 
3ngfh, and, in the narrowest passage, about one 
and a half broad ; and the fiibulous monsters of 
deep, the rocks of Scylla, and the whirlpool of 
rybdis, could terrify none but the most timid and 
dlful mariners : yet, as soon as the first division 
le Goths had embarked, a sudden tempest arose, 
;h sunk or scattered many of the transports : their 
age was daimted by the terrors of a new element ; 
the whole design was defeated by the prematura 
h of Alaric, which fixed, after a short illness, the 
fatal term of his conquests. The ferocious char- 
* of the barbarians was displayed in the fvin»t^ tl 



a hero, whose valor and fortune fhey celebrated with 
mournful applause. By the labor of a captive mnlti- , 
tude they forcibly diverted the course of the Boseiv- * 
tinus, a small river that washes the walls of Conseitia. 
The royal sepulchre, adorned with the splendid spofb 
and trophies of Rome, was constructed in the Tucaiit 
bed ; the waters were then restored to their natonl 
channel, and the secret spot, where the remains d 
Alaric had been deposited, was for ever concealed hf 
the inhuman massacre of the prisoners who had beea 
employed to execute the work." — See The IkeSnt 
and Fall of the Roman Empire, vol. v. p. 829. 
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Heard ye the Gothic trumpet's blast ? 

The march of hosts, as Alaric passed ? 
His steps have tracked that glorious climes 

The birth-place of heroic time ; 

But he, in northern deserts bred, 

Spared not the living for the dead, l 

Nor heard the voice, whose pleading cries 

From temple and from tomb arise. 

He passed — thelight of burning fanes 

Hat h been his torch o'er Grecian plains ; 

And woke they not — the brave, the free. 

To guard their own ThermopyloB ? 

And left they not their silent dwelling. 

When Scythia's note of war was swelling? 

No ! where the bold Three Hundred slept. 

Sad freedom battled not— but wept ! 

For nerveless then fhe Spartan's hand. 

And Tliebes could rouse no Secred Band ; 
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Nor one high soul from slumber broke* 
When Athens owned the northern yoke. 

But was there none for thee to dare 
The conflict, scorning to despair ? 
O city of the seven proud hills ! 
Whose name e'en yet the spirit thrills. 
As doth a clarion's battlcfigall. 
Didst thou too, ancient empress, fall f »• 
Did not Camillus from the chain 
Ransom thy Capitol again ? 
Oh ! who shall tell the days to be. 
No patriot rose to bleed for Aee ? 

Heard ye the Gothic trumpet's blast ? 
The march of hosts, as Alaric passed? 
That fearfid soimd, at midnight deep, 3 
Burst on th' eternal city's sleep : 
How woke the mighty ? She, whose will 
So long had bid the woild be still, 
Her sword a sceptre, and her eye 
Th' ascendant star of destiny ! 
She woke — to view the dread array 
Of Scythians rushing to their prey. 
To hear her streets resound the cries 
Poured from a thousand agonies ! 
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While the strange light of flames, that gave 
A raddy glow to Tiber's wave, 
Bursting in that terrific hour 
From fane and palace, dome and tower. 
Revealed the throngs, for aid divine . 
Clinging to many a worshipped shrine ; 
Fierce, fitful radiance wildly shed 
O'er spear and sword with carnage red. 
Shone o'er the suppliant and the fljring, 
And kindled pyres for Romans dying. 

Weep, Italy ! alas ! that e'er 
Should tears alone thy wrongs declare ! 
The time hath been when thy distress 
Had roused up empires for redress ! 
Now, her long race of gloiy run. 
Without a combat Rome is won. 
And from her phmdered temples forth 
Rush the fierce iefafldren of the north. 
To share beneath more genial skies 
Each joy their own rude clime denies. 

Ye who on bright Campania's shore 
Bade your fair villas rise of yore. 
With all their graceful colonnades. 
And crystal baths and myrtle shades. 
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Along iliebhie Hesperian deep. 

Whose glassy waves in sunshine deep ; 

Beneath your oUve and 3roar vine 

Far odier inmates now recline. 

And the tikll plane, whose roots ye fed 

With rich libations duly shed, 3 

O'er guests, unlike your vanished firiends, 

Its boweiy canopy extends : 

For them the southern heaven is glowing. 

The bright Falemian nectar flowing; 

For them the marble halls unfold. 

Where nobler behigs dwelt of old. 

Whose childven for bariNrian lords 

Touch the sweet Ijrre's resounding chords. 

Or wreaths of Peestan roses twine, 

To crown the sons of Elbe and Rhine. 

Yet though luxurious they repose 

Beneath Corinthian porticoes. 

While round diem into being start 

The marvels of triumphant art ; 

Oh ! not for them hath Genius given 

To Parian stone the fire of heaven, 

Enshrining in the forms he wrought 

A bright eternity of thought. 

In vain the natives of the skies 

In breathing marble round them rise. 
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And sculptured njimpbs, of fount or glado. 
People the dark-gieen laurel shade ; 
Cold are the conqueror's heart and eye 
To visions of divinity ; 
And rude his hand which dares deface 
The models of immortal grace. 

Arouse ye from your soft del^hts ! 
Chieftains 1 the war^note's call invites ; 
And other lands must yet be won, 
And other deeds of havoc done. 
Warriors ! your flowery bondage break. 
Sons of the stormy north, awake ! 
The barks are launching from Ae steep, 
Soon shall the Isle of Ceres weep, 4 
And Afiic's burning winds afar 
Waft the shrill sounds of Alaric's war. 
Where shall his race^of victory close \ 
When shall the ravaged earth repose ? 
But hark ! what wildly mingling cries 
From Scythia's camp tumultuous rise ? 
Why swells dread Alarie's name on air ? 
A sterner conqueror hath been there ! 
A conqueror — ^yet his paths are peace, 
He comes to bring the world's release ; 
He of the sword that knows no sheath, 

Th' avenger, the deliverer — ^Death ! 

\ 
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Is then that daring spirit fled ? 
D«ih Alaric slumber with the dead ? 
Tamed are the warriors pride and strength. 
And he and earth are calm at lengtb. 
The land where heaven unclouded shines. 
Where sleep the sunbeams on the vines ; 
The land by conquest made his own. 
Can yield him now — a grave alone. 
But his — her lord from Alp to sea — 
No common sepulchre shall be ! 
Oh, make his tomb where mortal eye 
Its buried wealth may ne'er descry ! 
Where mortal foot may never tread 
Above a victor-monarch's bed. 
Let not his royal dust be hid 
'Neadi star-aspiring pyramid ; 
Nor bid the gathered mound arise. 
To bear his memory to the skies. 
Years roll away— oblivion claims 
Her triumph o'er heroic names ; 
And hands pro&ne disturb the clay 
That once was fired with glory's ray ! 
And Avarice, from their secret gloom. 
Drags e'en the treasures of the tomb. 
But thou, leader of the free ! 
That general doom awaits not thee ! 
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Thou, where no step may e'er intrude, 
Shalt rest in regal solitude, 
Till, bursting on thy sleep profound, 
Th' AwakenoA final trumpet sound. 
Turn ye the waters from their course, 
Bid Nature 3rield to human force, 
And hollow in the torrent's bed 
A chamber for the mighty dead. 
The work is done — the captive's hand 
Hath well obeyed his lord's command. 
Within that royal tomb arc cast 
The richest trophies of the past. 
The wealth of many a stately dome. 
The gold and gems of plundered Rome : 
And when the midnight stars are beaming, 
And ocean-waves in stillness gleaming. 
Stem in their grief, his warriors bear 
The Chastener of the Nations there ; 
To rest at length from victory's toil, 
Alone, with all an empire's spoil ! 

Then the freed current's rushing wave 
Rolls o'er the secret of the grave ; 
Then streams the martyred captives' blood 
To crimson that sepulchral flood, 
Whose conscious tide alone shall keep 
The mystciy in its bosom deep. 
16* 
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Time hath pest on smce then — and swept 
From eardi the ums where heroes slept ; 
Temples of gods, and domes of kings. 
Are mouldering with forgotten tilings ; 
Yet shall not ages e'er molest 
The viewless home of Alaiic's rest : 
Stm rolls, like them, th' unfiuling river. 
The guardian of his dust for ever. 









NOTES. 



Note 1, page 179, line 6. 
Spared not the limngfor the dead, 
Aib&r die takiiig of Athens by Sylla, « though such 
joaai^gn wen pot to the sword, there were as many who 
laid ttAent hands upon themselves in grief for ftcur sink- 
ing country. What reduced the best men among them 
to this despair of finding any mercy or moderate terms 
for Athens, was the well-known cruelty of Sylla ; yet 
partly by the intercession of Midias and Calliphon, and 
the exiles who threw fliemselves at his feet, partly by 
the entreaties of the senators who attended him in that 
expedition, and being himself satiated with blood besides, 
he was at last prevailed upon to stop his hand, and in 
compliment to the ancient Athenians, he said, * he for- 
gave the many for^the sake of the few, the Uoingfor the 
dead. "^Plutarch. 
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Note 2, page 180, line 15. 
Thaifeairfid sound, at midnight deep, 
" At the hour of midnight, the Salarian gate was silect- 
ly opened, and the inhabitants were awakened by the tre- 
mendous sound of the Gothic trumpeUk Eleven hundred 
and sixty-three years flter the foundation of Rome, the 
imperial city, which had subdued and civilized so con- 
siderable a portion of mankind, was delivered to the li- 
centious fury of the tribes of Germany and Scjrthia."— 
DecUne and Fall of the Roman Empire , vol. v. p. 811. . 

J 

/ 

Note 3, page 182, line 6. 
With rich libationa duly shed. 
The plane-tree was much cultivated among the Ro- 
mans, on account of its extraordinary shade ; and thejf 
used to nourish it with wine instead of water, befieYiDfi 
(as Sir W. Temple observes) that " this tree loved fliat 
liquor as well as those who used to drink under its shade.** 
— See the notes to MelmotVs Pliny. 

Note 4, page 183, line 14. 
Soon shall the isle of Ceres weep, 
Sicily was .anciently considered as the favored aod 
peculiar dominion of Ceres. 
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lis goveraor, who had brayed death when it was at 
I distance, and protested that the sun should never 
fee him survive Carthage, this fierce Asdrubal, was 
x> mean-spirited, as to come alone, and privately 
throw himself at the conqueror's feet. The gen- 
eral, pleased to see his proud rival humbled, gntoted 
bis life and kept him to grace his triumph. The 
Carthaginians in the citidel no sooner understood 
that their commander had abandoned the place, than 
&ey threw open the gates, and put the proconsul in 
possession of Byrsa. The Romans had now no ene- 
my to contend with but the nine fatmdred deserters, 
who, being reduced to despair, retired into the tem- 
ple of Esculapius, which was a second citadel within 
the first: there the proconsul attacked them; and 
these unhappy wretches, finding there was no way 
to escape, set fire to the temple. As the flames 
spread, they retreated fit>m one part to another, till 
dbey got to the roof of the building : there Asdrubal's 
wife i^peared in her best tpparel, as if the day of her 
deaflihad been a day of triumph; and after having 
uttered the most bitter inprecations against her hus- 
band, wliom she saw standing below with Emilianus, 
— ' Base coward ! ' said she, < the mean things thou 
hast done to save t)^ life sjiall not avail thee ; dMm 
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versed History, 
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l$^.;8un sets^rightly — ^but a ruddier glow 
' O^Afric- s heaven ths flames of Carthage throw ; 
Her walls have sunk, and pyramids of fire 
In lurid sffliendor fiom her domes aspire ; 
Swayed by the wind, they wave — ^whUe glares the sky 
As when the desert* s red Simoom is nigh : 
The sculptured altar, and the pillared hall^ 
Shine out in dreadful brightness ere they fall ; 
Far o'er the seas the light of ruin streams. 
Rock, wave, and isle are crimsoned by its beams ; 
While captive thousands, bound in Roman chains. 
Gaze in mute horror on theb burning fanes ; 
And shouts of triumph, echoing far around. 
Swell from the victor's tents with ivy crowned. * 

It was a Roman custom to adorn the tents of victors with ivy. 
17 
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But mark ! from yon fair temple's loftiest hei^ 
What toweling fonn bursts wildly on the si^t, 
All regal in magn^cent attire. 
And sternly beauteous in terrific ire ? 
She might be deemed a Pythia in the hour 
Of dread communion and delirious power; 
A being more than earthly, in whose eye 
There dwells a strange and fierce ascendancy. 
The flames are gathering round — intensely bright, 
Full on her features glares their meteor-lig^ 
But a ¥nld courage sits triumphant there^ 
The stormy grandeur of a proud despair ; 
A daring ^irit, in its woes elate. 
Mightier than death, untameable by &te. 
The dark profusion of her locks unbound. 
Waves like a warrior's floating plumage round ; 
Flushed is her cheek, inspired her haughty mien. 
She seems tk* avenging goddess of the scene. 

Are those her inrants, that with suppliant ery 
Cling round her, shrinking as ^ flame draws nigh. 
Clasp with their feeble hands her gorgeous vest, 
And fitin would rush finr shelter to her breast ? 
Is that a mother's ^ance, where stem disdalB, 
And passion awfully vindictive, reign ? 
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Fixed is her e3re on Asdrubal, who stands. 
Ignobly safe, amidst fhe conquering bands ; 
On him, who left her to Ihat burning tomb. 
Alone to ^are her children's martjrrdom ; 
Who when his country perished, fled the strife. 
And knelt to win the worthless boon of life. 
** Live, traitor, live ! " she cries, *' since dear to thee, 
E*en in thy fetters can existence be ! 
Scorned and dishonored live ! — ^with blasted name. 
The Roman's triumph not to grace, but shame. 
O dave in ^Irit ! bitter be thy chain 
With tenfold anguish to avenge my pain ! • 

" Still may the man^s of thy children rise 
To chase calm slumber from thy wearied eyes ; 
Still may their voices on the haunted air 
In fearful whispers tell thee to despair. 
Till vain remorse thy withered heart consume. 
Scourged by relentless shadows of the tooiib ! 
E'en now my sons shall die — and thou, their sire. 
In bondage safe, shalt yet in them expire. 
Think'st thou I love fliem not ? — 'T was thine to fly-^ 
T is mine with these to suffer and to die. 
Behold their &te ! — ^the arms that cannot save 
Have been their cradle, and shall be their grave." 

Bright in her hand the lifted dagger gleams. 
Swift from her children's hearts the life-blood streams ; 
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With frantic laugh she clasps them to the breast 
Whose woes and passions soon shall be at rest ; 
« Lifts one appealing, frenzied glance on high. 
Then deep 'midst rolling jQiames is lost to mortal eye. 



HELIODORUS 



IN THE TEMPLE. 
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From Maccabees, book 2, chapter iii. 21. '* Then it 
would have pitied a man to see the falling down of 
the multitude of all sorts, and the fear of the high 
priest, being in such an agony. — ^22. They then 
called upon the Almighty Lord to keep the things 
committed of trust safe and sure, for those that had 
committed them. — ^23. Nevei-theless Heliodorus ex- 
ecuted that which was decreed. — 24. Now as he was 
there present himself with his guard about the treas- 
ury, the Lord of Spirits, and the Prince of all Power, 
caused a great apparition, so that all that presumed to 
come in with him were astonished at the power of 
God, and fainted, and were sore afraid. — 25. For 
there appeared unto them a horse with a terrible rider 
upon him, and adorned with a very fair covering, and 
he ran fiercely, and smote at Heliodorus with his fore- 
feet, and it seemed that he that sat upon the horse 
had complete harness of gold. — 26. Moreover, two 
other young men appeared before him, notable in 
strength, excellent in beauty, and comely in apparel, 
who stood by him on either side, and scourged him 
continually, and gave him many sore stripes. — ^27. 
And Heliodorus fell suddenly to the ground, and was 
compassed with grc^at darkness ; but they that were 
with him took him up and put him into a Utter. — 



28, Thus him that lately came with great train, aoi 
with all his guard into the said treasury, tfaey earned 
out, being unable to help himself with his wei^Kni^ 
and manifestly they acknowledged fiie power of God. 
— 29. For he by the hand of God was cast down, and 
lay speechless, without all hope of fife." 
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A soiTiVD.of woe in Salem ! — ^moumiiil cries 
Rose from her dwellings — ^youthj^ cheeks were pale» 

Tears flowing fast from dim and aged eyes, 
And voices mingling in tumultuous wail ; 

Hands raised to heaven in agony of prayer. 

And powerless wrath, and terror, and despair. 



Thy daughters, Judah ! weeping, laid aside 

The regal splendor of their &dr array. 
With the rude sackcloth girt thdr beauty's pride. 

And thronged the streets in hurrying, wild dismay ; 
While knelt thy priests before his awful shrine. 
Who made, of old, renown and empire thine. 
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Bat on iSbe ipofler moves — the temple's gate. 
The bright, die beautiful, his guards unfold. 

And aU the scene reveals its solemn state. 
Its courts and pillars, rich widi sculptured gold; 

And man, widi eye unhallowed, views di' abode. 

The severed spot, the dwelling-place of God. 



Where art thou. Mighty Presence ! thatofyoni 
Wert wont between tiM cherubim to test, 

Veiled in a dood of gkwy, shadowfaig o'er 
Thy sanctoacy the chosen and die blest ? 

Thou ! diat dklst make fiir Slon's aik thy tfirone* 

And can the oracle's recess thine own ! 



Angel of Godl tiiat throng th' Assyrian hoit, . 

Clodied with the darkness of &e nddiyght hOdr* 
To tame the proud, to hush th' invader's boMt, 

Didst pass triumphant in avenging power, 
Till burst the day*spring on the rilent scene^ 
And death alone revealed where thou badit 
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Wilt tlioa not wake, O Chastener! in thy might. 

To giuird thine ancient and majestic liiU, 
Where oft from heaven the fqO Shadiinah's light 

Hath streamed the house of holiness to fill ? 
Oh ! yet once more defead thy loved domain* 
Eternal one ! Deliverer ! rise again ! 



Fearless of thee, the plunderer, undismayed, 
Hl^l^ on, the sacred chambers to explore 

Where die bright treasures of the fane are laid. 
The orphan'/i portion, and the widow's store ; 

What recks his heart though age unsuccoured die. 

And want consume the cheek of infancy ? 



Away, intruders ! — ^hark ! a mighty sound ! 

Behold a burst of light ! — away, away ! 
A fearful glory fills^e temple round. 

A virion bri^t in terrible array ! 
And lo i a steed of no terrestrial frame. 
His pat)i a whirlwind, and his breafli a flame ! 
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Wnt diott not wake, Chif iener I in thy might, 

To guard thine indent and nujeetic hiU, 
Where oft from heaven the ftill Blieehinah's light 

Hath etreamed the houie of holinoM to fill ? 
Oh ! yet once more defend thy loved domain, 
Eternal one I Deliverer ! rite again I 



Fearleif of thee, the plunderer, undifmayed, 
Haetii on, the aacred chamben to explore 

Where die bright treaaurea of the iane are hdd, 
The orphan^ portion, and the widow'a atore ; 

What recka hit heart though age unauccoured die. 

And want conaume the cheek of infancy ? 



Away, intruder! ! — ^hark ! a mighty aound ! 

Behold a burft of light ! — away, away t 
A fearftil glory filk^he temple round. 

A viaion bright in terrible array ( 
And lo i a fteed of no terrestrial frame, 
HIa pat)i a whirlwind, and hla breath a flame I 
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His neck is clothed with thunder* — and his nume 
Seems waving fire — ^the kindling of his eye 

Is as a meteor — ardent with disdain 
His glance — ^his gesture, fierce in migesty ! 

Instinct with light he seems, and formed to bear 

Some dread archangel through the fields of air. 



But who is he, in panoply of gold. 

Throned on that burning charger ? — bright his fonn, 
Yet in its brightness awful to behold. 

And girt with all the terrors of the storm ! 
Lightning is on his helmef s crest — and fear 
Shrinks from the splendor of his brow severe. 



And by his side two radiant warriors stand 
All armed, and kingly in conmianding grace — 

Oh ! more than kingly, godlike ! — sternly grand 
Their port indignant, and each dazzling face 

* ** Hast thou given the horse strength? Hast thou dotbed 
his neck with thunder?" — .706, xxxix. 19. 
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Beams with tiie beauty to immortals given, 
Magnificent in all the wra<h of heaven. 



Tlien sinks each gazer's heart— each knee is bowed 
In trembling awe — but, as to fields of fight, 

Th' imearthly war-steed, rushing through the crowd. 
Bursts on their leader in terrific might ; 

And the stern angels of that dread abode 

Pursue its plunderer with the scourge of Grod. 



Darkness — iMck darkness ! — ^low on earth he lies. 
Rash Heliodorus — ^motionless and pale — 

Bloodless his cheek, and o'er his shrouded eyes 
Mists, as of death, suspend their shadowy veU ; 

And thus th' oppressor, by his fear-struck train, 

Is borne from Ihat inviolable fane. 



The light returns — ^the warriors of the sky 
Have passed, with all their dreadful pomp, away ; 
18 
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Then wakes the timbrel, twelb tiie MDg on high 

Triumphant, as in Judah's elder day ; 
Rejoice, city of the sacred hill ! 
Salem, exult ! thy God is with thee still. 



NIGHT-SCENE IN GENOA 
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FROM SISMONDI'S ** llKPUBI«iqUE8 ITAJLIEiVlfXS." 



*' £n m^ine temps que les Genois poursuivoient avec ar- 
deur la guerre centre Pise, Us ^toient d^chires eux- 
memes par une discorde civile. Les consuls de I'ann^e 
1169, pour ^tablir la paix dans leur patrie, au milieu 
des factions sourdes a leur voix et plus puissantes qu' 
eux, (urent obliges d'ourdir en quelque sorte une con- 
spiration, lis commencerent par s*assurer secr^tement 
des dispositions pacifiques de plusieurs des citoyens^ 
qui cependant ^toient entraines dans les ^meutes par 
leur parent^ avec les chefs de faction ; puis, se con- 
certant avec le v^n^rable vieUlard, Hugues, leur ar- 
cheveque, ils firent, long-temps avant le lever du so- 
leil, appeler au son des doclies les citoyens au parle- 
ment ; ils se flattoient que la surprise et Talarme de 
cette convocation inattendue, au milieu de Pobscuri- 
te de la nuit, rendroit I'assembl^e et plus complete 
et plus docile. Les citojfens, en accourant au parle- 
ment general, virent, au mUieu de la pla^ publique, 
le vieil archeveque, entoure de son clerg^ en habit de 
18* 



c^r^monies, et portant des torches allum^es, tiodis 
que les reliques de Saint Jean Baptiste, le protectev 
de Genes, ^toient expos^es devant hii, et que les ci- 
toyens les plus respectables portoient a leurs mains des 
croix suppliantes. D^s que Passembl^e fut form^e, le 
vieiUard se leva, et de sa yoix cass^e il conjura les 
chefs de parti, au nom du Dieu de paix, au nom da 
salut de leurs ames, au nom de leur patrie et de la li- 
berty, dont leurs discordes entraineroient laruine,de 
jurer sur P^vangile Poubli de leurs querelles, et la 
paix a yenir. 
« Les h^rauts, d^s qu'il eut fini de parler, s'avanc^rent 

• - t 

aussitot vers Roland Avogado, le chef de Tune des fiic- 
tions, qui ^toit present a Passembl^C; et, second^ 
par les acclamations de tout le peuple, et par les pri- 
^res de ses parens eux-memes, ils le sonmi^rent de 
se conformer au vceu des consuls et de la nation. 
« Roland, a leur approche, d^chira ses habits, et, s'asse- 
yant par terre en versant des larmes, il appela a haute 
yoix les morts qu'U avoit jur^ de yenger, et qui ne 
lui permettoient pas de pardonner leurs yieilles offen- 
ses. Comme on ne pouyoit le determiner a s'ayan- 
cer, les consuls eux-memes, I'archeveque et le clei^e 
s'approch^rent de lui, et, renouyelant leurs prieres, 
ils I'entrain^rent enfin, et lui firent jurer sur I'^yan- 
gile Toubli de ses inimities passees. 



"Lea chefs du parti contraire, Foulques de Castro, et 
Ingo de Yolta, n'^toient pas pr^sens k Passembl^e, 
mais le peuple et le clerg^ se port^rent en foule a 
leurs maisons ; ils les trouv^rent deja ^branl^s par ce 
qu'ils yenoient d'apprendre, et, profitant de leur Amo- 
tion, ils leur firent jurer une reconciliation sincere, et 
donner le baiser de paix aux chefs de la faction oppo- 
s^e. Alors les cloches de la ville sonn^rent en t^- 
moignage d'all^gresse, et Parcheveque de rfetour sur 
la place publique entonna un Te Deum avec toute le 
peuple, en honneur du Dieu de paix qui avoit sauv^ 
leurpatrie." — Histoire des Republiques Italiennes, vol. 
iL p. 149—160. 
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Ik Genoa, when the sonset gave 
Its last wKrm purple to the wave, 
No sound of war, no voice of fear, 
Was heard, announdng danger near : 
Though deadliest foes were there, whose hate 
But slumbered till its kour of fate. 
Yet calmly, a| the twilight's close. 
Sunk the wide city tq, repose. 

But when deep midnight reigned around, 
AU sudden woke the alarm-bell's sound. 
Full swelling, while the hollow breeze 
Bore its dread summons o'er the seas. 
Then, Genoa, from their slumber started 
Thy sons, the free, the fearless-hearted ; 
Then mingled with th' awakening peal 
Voiced and steps, and clash of steel. 
** Arm, warriors, arm ! for danger calls, 

■ 

AiiM to guard your na%e walls ! " 
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NIGHT-SCENE IN GENOA. 



Iif Genoa, when the sunset gave 
Its last wirm purple to the wave, 
No sound of war, no voice of fear. 
Was heard, announcing danger near : 
Though deadliest foes were there, whose hate 
But slumhered till its boor of fate. 
Yet calmly, at the twilight's close. 
Sunk the wide city to repose. 

But when deep midnight reigned around. 
All sudden woke the alaim-hell's sound. 
Full swelling, while the hoUow hreeze 
Bore its dread summons o'er the seas. 
Then, Genoa, from their slumber started 
Thy sons, the free, the fearless-hearted ; 
Then mingled with th' awakening peal 
Yoicci^ and steps, and clash of steel. 
** Arm, warriors, arm ! for danger calls, 
AiiM to guard your na^j^ walls ! " 
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With breathless haste the gathering throng 
Hurry the echoing streets along ; 
Through darkness rushing to the scene 
Where their bold councils still convene. 
— ^But there a blaze of torches bright 
Pours its red radiance on the night. 
O'er fane, and dome, and column playing, 
With every fitful night-wind swaying. 
Now floating o'er each tall arcade, 
Around the fkUlared scene dispWyed, 
In light relieved by depth of shade ; 
And now, with ruddy meteor-glare, 
FuU streaming on the silveiy hair 
And the bright crots of him who stands, 
Rearing that sign with suppliant hands. 
Girt with his consecrated train. 
The hallowed servants of the fane. 
Of life's past woes the fiiding trace 
Hath given that aged patriarch's &€e 
Expression holy, deep, resigned. 
The calm sublimity of mind. 
Years o'er his snowy head had passed. 
And left him of his race the last ;^ 
Alone on earth — ^yet still his mi^ik 
Is bright with majesty serene ; 
And those high hopes, whose guiding-star 
Shines from th' eternal worlds afar. 
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Have with diat fig^it fflumed his eye, 
Whose fount is immortality, 
And o'er his featmes poured a ray 
Of 0ory, not to passjnray; 
He seems a being who hath known 
Communion with his God alone^ 
On earth by nought hut pity^s tie 
Detained a moment from on high ! 
One to sublimer worlds allied, 
One, fiom all passion purified. 
E'en now half mingled with the sky, 
And all prepared— oh ! not to die- 
But like the prophet, to aspire, 
In heaven's tiinnqthd car of fire* 
He speaks— and fiom the throngs around 
Is heard not e'en a whispered sound ; 
Awe-struck each heart, and fixed each glance. 
They stand as in a'spdl-bound trance : 
He qieakB— K>h ! who can hear nor own 
The might of each prevailing tone I 

** Chieftains and warriors ! ye, so long 
Aroused to strife by mutual wrong, 
Whose fierce and fiur-transmitted hate 
Hath made your countiy desolate ; 
Now by the love ye bear her name, 
By that pure spark of holy flame 
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On freedom's altar biigMy burning, 
But, onc0 extingiAshed—^ie'er returning; 
By^ your hopes dttitm to cdm6 
When burst the bondage of tKe tomb ; 
By Him, th^ God who bade us five 
To aid each other and forgive ; 
I call upon ye to resign 
Tour discords at your country's sbiine. 
Each ancient feud in peace atone. 
Wield your keen swords for her alone. 
And swear upon the cross to cast, 
Oblivion's mantle o'er the past" 

No voice replies— the holy bands 
Advance to where yon chieftain stands. 
With folded arms and brow of gloom 
O'ershadowed by his floating plume 
To him they lift the cross — ^in vain 
He turns — oh! saynot with disdain. 
But with a mien of haughty grief. 
That seeks not e'en from heaven relief: 
He rends his robes — ^he sternly speak§— 
Yet tears are on the warrior's cheeks. 

** Father ! not thai €be wounds may close 
Inflicted by eternal ftas. 
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Deem'st thou thy mandate can eflbce 
Hie dread volcano's baming trace ? 
Or bid the eaitflfBflkB's ravaged so^ 
Be, smiling, as it once hath been ? 
No ! — ^for the deeds the sword hath done 
Forgiveness is not lightly won ; 
The words, by hatred spoke, may not 
Be, as a summer breeze, forgot ! 
*T is vain — ^we deem the war-feud's rage 
A portion of our heritage. 
Leaders, now slumbering widi their feme. 
Bequeathed us ihaX und3ing flame ; 
Hearts that have long been still and cold 
Yet rule us firom their silent mould. 
And voices, heard on earth no more. 
Speak to our spirits as of yore. 
Talk not of mercy — Mood alone 
The stain of bloodshed may atone ; 
Nought else can pay that mighty debt. 
The dead forbid us to foiget' 



»» 



He pau^—fiom the p.iria>«h>s tmm 
Ttm% beams more lofty grandeur now ; 
His reverend form, his aged hand. 
Assume a gesturt cf conmiand> 
His voice is awlw» and his eye 
Filled with prophetic majesty. 
19 
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" The 4ead ! — and deem'st thou (^ey retain 
Aught of terrestrial passion's stain ? 
Of guilt incurred in days, gone by, , 
Aught but the fearful penalty ? 
And say'st thou, mortal ! blood alone 
For deeds of slaughter may atone ? 
There haih been blood — ^by HIM 't was shed 
To expiate eveiy crime who bled ; 
Th' absolving God who died to save. 
And rose in victory from .the grave ! 
And by that stainless offering given 
Alike for all on earth to heaven; ' 
By that inevitable hour 
When death shall vanquish pride and power. 
And each departing passion's force 
Concentrate all in late remorse ; 
And by the day when doom shall be 
Passed on earth's millions; and on thee. 
The doom that shall not be repealed. 
Once uttered, and for ever sealed ; 
I summon thee, child of clay ! 
To cast thy darker thoughts away 
And meet thy foes in peace and love. 
As thou wouldst join the blest above." 

Still as he speaks unwonted feeling 
Is o'er the chieftain's bosom stealing ; 
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Oh ! not in vain the pleading cries 
Of anxious thousands round him rise, 
He yields— devotion's mingled sense 
Of faith, and fear, and penitence. 
Pervading all his soul, he hows 
To offer on the cross his vows. 
And that best incense to the skies, ' 
Each evil passion's sacrifice. 

Then tears from warriors' eyes were flowing. 
High hearts with soft emotions glowifig. 
Stem foes as long-loved brothers greeting, 
And ardent throngs in transport meeting. 
And eager footsteps forward pressing 
And accents loud in joyous blessing ; 
And when their first wild tumults cease, 
A thousand voices echo " Peace ! " ^ 

Twilight's dim mist ^ath Veiled away 

And the rich Orient burns with day ; 

Then, as to greet the sunbeam's birth, 

Rises the choral hymn of'^arth ; . 

Th' exulting strain through Genoa swelling, 

Of peace and holy rapture telling. 

Far float the sounds o'er vale and steep. 

The seaman hears them on the deep, 

\ 
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. So mellowed by the gale, they aeera 
As the wiM muric of a dteun ; 
But not on mortal ear alone 
Peala the triumphant andiem*s tone, 
Fbr being0 of a purer sphere 
Bend with celestial joy, to hear. • 



THE TROUBADOUR 

AND 

RICHARD CCEUR DE LION. 
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" Not only the place of Richard's confinement " (when 
thrown into prison by the Duke of Austria), " if we be- 
lieve the literary history of the times, but even the cir- 
cumstance of his captivity, was carefully concealed by 
his vindictive enemies : and both might have remained 
unknown but for the grateful attachment of a Provencal 
bard, or minstrel, named Blonde|^ who had shared that 
prince's friendship and tasted his bounty. Having trav- 
eUed over all the feauropean continent to learn the 
destiny of his beloved patron, Blondel accidentally got 
intelligence of a certain castle in Germany, where a 
prisoner of distinction was confined, and guarded with 
great vigilance. Persuaded by a secret impulse that 
this prisoner was the King of England, the minstrel 
repaired to the place ; but the gates of the castle were 
shut against him, and he could obtain no information 
relative to the name or quality of the unhappy person 
it secured. In this extremity, he bethought himself of 
an expedient for making the desired discovery. He 
chanted, with a loud voice, some verses of a song 
^j^<^ had beeh composed partly by himself, partly by 
Richard; and, to his unspeakable joy, on making a. 
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pause, he heard it reechoed, and continued by the 
royal captive." — (Hist Trovbadours,) To this dis- 
coveiy the English monarch is said to have eventually 
owed his release.'* — See RuittWs Modem Europe, vol. 
i. p. 369. 
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The Troubadour o'er many a plain 
Hath roamed unwearied, but hi vam. 
O'er many a rugged mountam-scene, 
And fbfest-wild, his track bath been ; 
Beneath Calabria's glowing sky 
He liatfa sung the songs of chivalry, 
His voice haih swelled on the Alpine breeze. 
And rung tlirough the snowy Pyrenees ; * 
From Ebro's banks to Danube's wave. 
He hadi sought his prince, the loved, the brave. 
And yet, if stiD on ear^ thou art, 
O monarch of the lion-heart ! 
The fidthfbl spirit, which distress 
But heightens to devotedness. 
By toil and trial vanquished not, 
Shall guide thy minstrel to the spot. 
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He hath reached a mountain hung with vine, 
And woods that wave o'er the lovely Rhine ; 
The feudal towers that crest its height 
Frown in unconquerable might ; 
Dark is their aspect of sullen state, 
No helmet hangs o'«r the massy gate ^ 
To bid the wearied pilgrim rest. 
At the chieftain's board a welcome guest ; 
Vainly rich evening's pacing smUe 
Would chase the gloom of the haughty pile. 
That 'midst bright sunshine lowers on high, 
Like a thunder-doud in a sumnter-sky. 

Not these the halls where a child of song 
Awhile may speed the hours along ; 
Their echoes should repeat alone 
' The tyrant's mandate, the prisoner's moan, 
Or the wild huntsman's bugle-blast. 
When his phantom-train are hurrying past.^ 
The weaiy minstrel paused — ^his eye 
Roved o'er the scene despondingly : 
Within the lengthening shadow, cast 
By the fortress-towers and ramparts vast. 
Lingering he gazed — the rocks around 
Sublime in savage grandeur frowned ; 
Proud guardians of the regal flood. 
Id giant strength the mountains stood ; 
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By torrents cleft, by tempests riven. 
Yet mingling with the calm blae heaven. 
Their peaks were bright with a sunny glow. 
But the Rhine all shadowy rolled below ; 
In purple tints the vineyards smiled. 
But the woods beyond waved daik and wild ; 
Nor pastoral pipe, nor convent's bell. 
Was heard on the sighing breeze to swell. 
But all was lonely, silent, rude, 
A stem, yet glorious sc^tude. 

But hark ! that solemn stillness breaking. 
The Troubadour's wild song is waking. 
Full oft that song, in days gone by. 
Hath cheered the sons of chivalry ; 
It hath swelled o'er Judah's mountains lone, 
Hermon ! thy echoes have learned its tone ; 
On the Great Plain 3 its notes have rung. 
The leagued Crusader's tents among ; 
'T was loved by the Lion-heart, who won 
The palm in the field of Ascalon ; 
And now afar o'er the rocks of Rhine 
Peals the bold strain of Palestine. 
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THE TROUBAPOUB's 90Ne. 

" Thine hour is come, and the stake is set," > 

The soldan cried to the captive knight, 

** And the sons of the Prophet in throngs are met 
To gaze on the fearful sight. 

" But he our fidth by thy lips professed. 

The faith of Mecca's shrine. 
Cast down the red-cross that marks thy vest. 

And life shall yet be thine." 

" I have seen the flow of my bosom's blood. 

And gazed with undaunted eye ; 
I have borne the bright cross through fire and flood, 

And think*st thou I fear to die ? 

" I have stood where thousands by Salem's towers, 

Have fallen for the name divine ; 
And the faith that cheered their closing hours 

Shall be the light of mine.'* 

" Thus wilt thou die in the piide of health. 
And the glow of youth's fresh bloom ? 

Thou art offered life, and pomp, and weal&. 
Or torture and the tomb." 
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" I have been where the crown of thorns was twined 

For a dymg Saviour's brow ; 
He spumed the treasures that lure mankind. 

And I reject them now ! 
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<' Art thou the son of a noble line 
In a land that is fair and blest ? 

And doth not thy spirit, proud captive ! pine, 
Again on its shores to rest ? 

<' Thine own is the choice to hail once more 

The soil of thy &thers' birth. 
Or to sleep when thy lingering pangs are o'er. 

Forgotten in foreign earth.' 
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" Oh ! fair are the vine-dad hills that rise 

In the country of my love ; 
But yet, though cloudless my native skies. 

There 's a brighter elime above ! 
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The bard h«th paused — ^for another tone 
Blends with the music of his own ; 
And his heart beats high with hope again. 
As a well-known voice prolongs the strain. 
20 
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" Are there none within thy £iither's haU, 

Far o'er the wide blue main. 
Young Christian ! left to deplore thy fiill. 

With sorrow deep and vain ? *' 

" There are hearts that still, through all the past. 
Unchanging have loved me well ; 

There are eyes whose tears were streaming fast 
When I bade my home farewelL 

«' Better they wept o'er the warrior's bier 
Than th' apostate's living stain ; 

There 's a land where those who loved, when here, 
Shall meet to love again." 

'T is he I thy prince — long sought, long lost. 
The leader of the red-cross host ! 
'T is he ! — to none thy joy betray. 
Young Troubadour ! away, away ! 
Away to the island of the brave. 
The gem on the bosom of the wave,^ 
Arouse the sons of the noble soil. 
To win their lion from the toil ; 
And free the wassail-cup shall flow. 
Bright in each hall the hearth shall glow ; 
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3 festal board shall be richly crowned, 
lUe knights and chieftains revel round, 
id a thousand harps with joy shall ring, 
hen merry England hails her king. 



NOTES. 



Note 1, page 226, line 6. 
J^o helmet hangs o'er the massy gate. 
It was a custom in feudal times to hang out a helmet 
on a castle, as a token that strangers were invited to en-, 
ter, ^and partake of hospitality. So in the romance of 
< Perceforest,' " lis fasoient mettre au plus hault de leur 
hostel un heaulme, en signe que tons les gentils hommes 
et gentilles femmes entrassent hardiment en leur hostel 
comme en leur propre." 

Note 2, page 226, lines 17 and 18. 
Or the wUd huntnnan*s bugle-blast. 
When his phantom-train are hurrying past. 
Popular tradition has made several mountains in Ger- 
many the haunt of the loild JAger, or supernatural hunts- 
man — the superstitious tales relating to the Unterburg are 
recorded in Eustace's Classical Tour ; and it is still be- 
lieved in the romantic district of the Odeivvi^'dL^ ^^V ^^ 
20* 
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knight of Rodenstein, issuing from his ruined castle, an- 
nounces the approach of war hy traversing the air with s 
noisy armament to the opposite castle of Schnellerts.— 
See the Manitel pour les Voyageura tur It Bhin, and 
Autumn on the Rhine. 

Note 8, page 227, line 17, 
On the Great Plain its notes have rung. 
The plain of Esdraelon, called by way of eminence (he 
" Great Plain ; " in Scripture, and elsewhere, the *< field of 
Megiddo," the " Galilaean Plain." This plam, the most 
fertile of all the land of Canaan, has been the scene of 
many a memorable contest in the first ages of Jewish 
history as well as during the Roman empire, the Crusades, 
and even in later times. It has been a chosen place ibr 
encampment in every contest carried on in this country, 
from the days of Nabuchodonosor, king of the Assyrians, 
imtil the disastrous march of Bonaparte from £g3rpt into 
Syria. Warriors out of " every nation which is under 
heaven " have pitched their tents upon the Plain of Es- 
draelon, and have beheld the various banners of their 
nations wet with the dews of Hermon and Thabor.—- X>r. 
Clarke's Travels, 
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Note 4, page 230, line 18. 
The gem on the bosom of the wave, 
« This precious stone set in the sflrer sea." 

Shakipeare*a Biehard IL 
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VAAM mMONDl's *' REPUBLIQUZS ITALISlTiaBS." 

** La d^&ite de Conradin ne devoit mettre une terme ni ^ 

* ses malheurs, ni aux vengeances du roi (Charles d*An- 

jou).L'amourdu peuple pour l*h^ritier legitime du 

trone, avoit 4clat4 d'une mani^re ef5.-ayante ; il pouvoit 

causer de nouyeUes revolutions, si Conradin demeuroit 

en vie ; et Charles, revetant sa defiance et sa cruaut^ 

des formes de la justice, r^solut de faire p^rir sur I'^cha- 

faud le dernier rejeton de la Maison de Souahe, I'unl- 

que esp^rance de son parti. Un seul juge Provencal 

et sujet de Charles, dont les historiens n'ont pas voulu 

conserver le nom, osa voter pour la mort, d'autres se 

renfenn^rent dans un timide et coupahle silence ; et 

Charles, sur I'autorit^ de ce seul juge, fit pronouncer, 

par Rohert de Bari, protonotaire du royaume, la sen- 

tence de mort centre Conradin et tous ses compa- 

gnons. Cette sentence fut communiqu^e a Comadin, 

comme il jouoit aux tehees ; on lui laissa peu de temps 

pour se preparer si son execution, et le 26 d'Octohte^ 
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il fiit conduit, avec tous ses amis, sur la Place da Mar- 
ch^ de Naples, le long du livage de la mer. Charles ^toit 
present, avec toute sa cour, et une foule immense ea* 
touroit le roi vainqueur et le roi condamn^. Conradin 
^toit entre les imdna des bourreaux; U d^tachalui- 
meme son manteau, et s'^tant mis k genoux pour prier, 
il se releva en s'ecriant : * Oh, ma mere, queUe pro- 
fonde douleur te causera la nouvelle qu'on va te porter 
de moi !' Puis il touma les yeux sur la foide qui Fen- 
touroit ; il vit le» larmes, il entendit les auoglote de 
sonpeuple ; alors, d^tachant son gant, il jeta aa milieu 
de ses sujets ce gage d'un combat de- vengeance, et 
rendit sa t^te au bourreau. Apr^s lui, sur le m^e 
^chafaud, Chades fit trancher la t^te au Ducd'Autri- 
che, aux Comtes Gualferano et Bartolommeo Lancia, 
et aux Comtes Gerard de Galvano Donoratico de Pise. 
Par une rafinement de cruaut^, Charles voulut que 
le premier, fils du second, pr^c^dat son pere, et mou- 
rut entre ses bras. Les cadavres, d'apr^s ses ordres, fd- 
rent exclus d'une terre sainte, et inhumes sans pompe 
sur le rivage de la mer. Charles II. cependant fit 
dans la suite batir, sur le meme lieu, une ^glise de 
Carmelites, comme pour appaiser ces ombres irrit^es." 
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No cloud to dim the splendor of the day 
Which breaks o'er Naples and her lovely bay. 
And lig^ that brilliant sea and magic shore 
With every tint that channed the great of yore ; 
Th' imperial ones of earth— who proudly bade 
Their marble domes e'en ocean's realm invade. 

That race is gone — ^but glorious Nature here 
Maintains unchanged her own sublime career. 
And bids these regions of the sun display 
Blight hues, surviving empires past away. 

The beam of heaven esqrands — ^its kindling smile 
Reveals each charm of many a fiiiiy isle. 
Whose image floats in softer coloring drest. 
With all its rocks and vines on ocean's breast. 
21 
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Misenum's c^^pe hath caught tiie vivid ray. 
On Roman stre^miers there no more to play ; 
Still as of old, mialterably bright. 
Lovely it sleeps on Posilippo's height. 
With all Italia's sunshine to illume 
The ilex canopy of Virgil's tomb. 
Campania's plains rejoice in light, and spread 
Their gay luxuriance o'er the mighty dead ; 
Fair glittering to thine own transparent sides. 
Thy palaces, exulting Naples ! rise ; 
While, far on high, Vesuvius rears his peak. 
Furrowed and dark with many a lava streak. 

O ye bright shores of Circe and the Muse ! 
Rich with all Nature's and all fiction's hues ; 
Who shall explore your regions, and declare 
The poet erred to paint Elysium there ? 
Call up his spirit, wanderer! bid him guide 
Thy steps, those siren-haunted seas beside. 
And all the scene a lovelier light shall wear. 
And spells more potent shall pervade the air. 
What though his dust be scattered, and his urn 
Long from its sanctuary of slumber torn, 1 
Still dwell the beings of his verse around. 
Hovering in beauty o'er the enchanted ground; 
His lays are murmured in each breeze that roves 
Soft o'er the sunny waves and orange-groves. 
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"HiB memoiy's chann is spread o'er shore and sea. 
The soul, the genius of Parthenope ; 
Shedding o'er myrtle-shade and vine-dad hill 
The purple radiance of Elysium still. 

Yet that fair soil and calm resplendent sky 
Have witnessed many a dark reality. 
Oft o'er those bright blue seas the gale hath borne 
The sighs of exiles never to return. ^ 
There with the whisper of Campania's gale 
Hath mingled oft affection's funeral-wail. 
Mourning for buried heroes — ^while to her 
That glowing land was but their sepulchre. 3 
And there of old, the dread, mysterious moan 
Swelled firom strange voices of no mortal tone ; 
And that wild trumpet, whose unearthly note 
Was heard at midnight, o'er the hills to float 
Around the spot where Agrippina died. 
Denouncing vengeance on the matricide. ^ 

Past are those ages — ^yet another crime. 
Another woe must stain th' Elysian clime. 
There stands a scaffold on the sunny shore— 
It must be crimsoned e'er the day is o'er ! 
There is a throne in regal pomp arrayed, — 
A scene of death from thence must be surveyed. 



i 
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Afarked ye the niMimg throngs i — each mieii is pile, 
Each hurried gkiice reveals a feaiftd tale ; 
But the deep workings of th' indignant bteast. 
Wrath, hatred, pity, must he all suppressed ; 
The burning tear awhile must check its course, 
Th' avenging fhou^ concentrate all its £oroe. 
For lyranny is near and will not brook 
Aught but submission in each guarded look. 

Girt with his fierce Provencals, and wi& mien 
Austere in triumph, gazing on the scene,^ 
And in his eye a keen suspicious glance 
Of jealous pride and restless vigilance. 
Behold the conqueror ! — ^vainly in his face,. 
Of gentler feeling hope would seek a trace ; 
Gold, proud, severe, the spirit which hath lent 
Its hau^ty stamp to each dark lineament ; 
And pleading mercy, in the sternness there. 
May read at once her sentence — to despair ! 

But thou» fair boy ! the beautiful, the brave. 
Thus passing from the dungeon to the grave, 
While all is yet around thee which can give 
A charm to earth, and make it bliss to live ; 
Thou, on whose form hath dwelt a mother's eye. 
Till the deep love that not with thee shall die 
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Hath grown too Aill for utterance— can it be ? 
And is this pomp of death prepared for thee t 
Young, rojral Gonradin ! who should'st have known 
Of life as yet the sunny smile alone ! 
Oh ! who can view thee, in the pride and bloom 
Of youth, arrayed thus richly for the tomb, 
Nor feel, deep-swelling in his inmost soul. 
Emotions tyranny may ne^er control I 
Bright victim ! to ambition's altar led. 
Crowned with all flowers that heaven on earth can shed. 
Who, from th* oppressor towering in his pride, 
May hope for mercy — if to thee denied ? 
There is dead silence on the breathless throng, — 
Dead sIleBce all the peopled shore along. 
As on the c^>tive moves — the only sound. 
To break that calm so fearfully profound. 
The low sweet murmur of the rippling wave. 
Soft as it ^des the smiling shore to lave ; 
While on that shore, his own feir heritage. 
The youlhful martyr to a tyrant's rage 
Is passing to his &te— the ejes are dim 
Which gaze, through tears that dare not flow, on him : 
He mounts the scafibld — doth his footstep fail ? 
Dofh his lip quiver ? doth his cheek turn pale ? 
Oh ! it may be forgiven him, if a thought 
Cling to that woild, for him with beauty fraught, 
21* 
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To all fhe hopes that pron^sed Glory's meed. 
And all th' affections that with him shall bleed ! 
If in his life's young day-spring, while <he rose 
Of boyhood on his cheek yet fieshly glows. 
One human fear convulse his parting breadi. 
And shrink from all the bitterness of death ! 

But no ! — the spirit of his royal race 
Sits brightly on his brow — that youthful &ce 
Beams with heroic beauty — and his eye 
Is eloquent with injured majesty. 
He kneels — but not to man — ^his heart shall own 
Such deep submisdon to his God alone ! 
And who can tell with what sustaining power 
That God may visit him in fate's dread hour ? 
How the still voice, which answers every moan. 
May speak of hope, — ^when hope on earth is gone ? 

That solenm pause is o'er — ^the youth hath given 
One glance of parting love to earth and heaven ; 
The sun rejoices in th' unclouded sky. 
Life all around him glows — and he must die 1 
Yet 'midst his people, undismayed, he throws 
k The gage of vengeance for a thousand woes ; 
Vengeance, that like their own volcano's fire. 
May sleep suppressed awhile — but not expire. 
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One softer image rises o'er his breast. 

One fond regret, and all shall be at rest ! 

*< Alas, for fhee, my mother ! who shall bear 

To fhy sad heart the tidings of despair. 

When thy lost ch04 is gone ? " — that thought can 

thrin 
His soul wiHi pangs one moment more sHall still. 
The lifted axe is glittering in the sun — 
It fiiUs — ^the race of Conradin is run ! 
Tet fiom ihe blood which flows that shore to stain, 
A Toiee shall cry to heaven — ^and not in vain ! 
Gaxe tiliou, triumphant from thy gorgeous throne. 
In proud siq)remacy of guilt alone. 
Charier of Anjou ! — ^but that dread voice shall be 
A feaifid summoner e'en yet to thee ! 

ft 

The scene of death is closed — ^the throngs depart, 
A deep stem lesson graved on eveiy heart. 
No pomp, no funeral rites, no streaming eyes. 
High-minded boy ! may grace thine obsequies. 
O vainly royal and beloved ! thy grave, 
Unsanctified, is bathed by ocean's wave. 
Marked by no stone, a rude, neglected spot, 
Unhonored, unadorned — but unforgot : 
For thy deep wrongs in tameless hearts shall live. 
Now mutely suffering — never to forgiv^e ! 
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The sunset fiides ^m purple heay^is nway,-^ 
A bark hath anchored in th' unruffled bay ; 
Thence on the beach descends, a female form,^ 
Her mien with hope and tearful transport warm ; 
But life hath left sad traces on her cheek. 
And her soft eyes a chastened heart bespeak. 
Inured to woes — yet what were all the past I 
Sfu supk not feebly 'neath affliction's blast, 
While one bri^t hope remained — ^who now shall tell 
Th* uncrowned^ the widowed, how her loyed one fell? 
To clasp her child, to ransom and to save. 
The mother came — and she hath found his grave ! 
And by that grave, transfixed in speechless gde^ 
Whose death-like trance denies a tear's relief. 
Awhile she kneels — ^till roused at length to know, 
To feel the might, the fulness of her woe. 
On the still air a voice of anguish wild, 
A mother's ciy, is heard — ** My Conradin ! my child ! " 



NOTES. 



Note 1, page 242, line 22. 
LongfrQm Us sanctuary of slumber torn. 
Hie tun, supposed to contain the ashes of Virgil, has 
long since been lost 

Note 2, page 243, line 8. 
The sighs of exiles never to return. 
Many Romans of exalted rank were formerly banished 
to some of the small islands in the Mediterranean, on the 
coast of Italy. Julia, the dau^ter of Augustus, was con- 
fined many years in the isle of Pandataiia, and her daugh- 
ter, Agrippina, the widow of Germanicus, afterwards died 
in exile on the same desolate spot. 

Note 3, page 243, line 12. 
Thai glovnng land was but their sepulchre, 
<* Quelques souvenirs du cceur, quelques noms de fem- 
mes, r^clament aussi vos pleurs. C'est a Misene, dasA 
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le lieu meme ou nous sommes,que la veuve de Pomp^ 
Compile, conserva jusqu'ala mort son noble deuil ; Agnp- 
pine pleura long-temps Germanicus sur ces bords. Un 
jour, le meme assassin qui lui ravit son ^poux la troura 
digne de le suivre. L'ile de Nlsida fut temoin des adieux 
de Brutus et de Porcie." — Madame de Stael — Corinne, 

Note 4, page 243, line 18. 
Denouncing vengeance on the matricide. 
The sight of that coast, and those shores where flie 
crime had been perpetrated, filled Nero » with continual 
horrors ; besides, there were some who imagined fliey 
heard horrid shrieks and cries fromAgrippina's tomb, and 
a mournful sound of trumpets from the neighbouring diflb 
and hills. Nero, therefore, flying from such tragical scenes 
withdrew to Naples. — See Ancient Universal History. 

Note 5, page 244, line 10. 
Austere in triumph, gazing on the scene. 
" Ce Charles," dit Giovanni Villani, " fut sage et pru- 
dent dans les conseils, preux dans les armes, apre et fort 
redout^ de tous les rois du monde, magnanime et de hau- 
tes pens^es qui I'^galoient aux plus grandes entreprises ; 
in^branlable dans Fadversit^, fenne. et fidele danstoutesses 
promesses, parlant pen et agissant beaucoup, ne riant pres' 
que jamais, decent comme un religieux, z6\6 catholique, 
apre a rendre justice, f^roce dans ses regards. Sa taille 
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^toit grande etnerveuse, sa couleur olivatre, son nez fort 
grand. H paroissoitplus faitqu*aucun autre chevalier pour 
la nujest^ royale. H ne dormoit presque point. Ja- 
mais ne piit de plaisir aux mimes, aux troubadours, et 
WOOL gens de cour." — Sismondi. Republique* Italiennest 
ynA. iiL 

Note 6, page 248, line 3. 
Thence on the beach descends a female form, 
** The Carmine (at Naples) calls to mind the bloody 
catastrophe of those royal youths, Conradin and Frede- 
liek of Austria, butchered before its door. Whenever I 
tnnrened that square, my heart yearned at the idea of 
their premature fate, and at the deep distress of Conradin's 
modier, who, landing on the beach With her son's ran- 
som, found only a lifeless trunk to redeem from the fimgs 
of his barbarous conq}ieTOT.*'-^Smnbume*s TS-avels in the 
Two Sicilies, 
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CAMOENS. 

SONNET 70. 

Na metade do Ceo subido ardia. 



High in the glowing heavens, with cloudless beam, 
The sun had reached the zenith of his reign, . 
And for the living fount, the gelid stream. 
Each flock forsook the herbage of the plain : 

'JVIidst the dark foliage of the forest-shade. 
The birds had sheltered jfrom the scorching ray; 
Hushed were their melodies — and grove and glade 
Resounded but the shrill cicada's lay : 

When through the glassy vale a love-lorn swain, 
To seek the maid who but despised his pain, 
Breathing vain sighs of fruitless passioh roved : 
** Why pine for her," the slighted wanderer cried, 
^ By whom thou art not loved ? " — and thus replied 
An echo's murmuring voice — " Thou art not loved ! " 
22* 
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CAMOENS. 

SONNET 382. 

From Psalm CXXXYIL 

Na ribeira do Euprates asseDtado. 



Waapt in sad musings by Euphrates' stream 
I sat, retracing days for ever flown. 
While rose thine image on the exile's dream, 
O much-loved Salem ! and thy glories gone. 

When they, who caused the ceaseless tears I shed, 
Thus to their captive spoke, — " Why sleep thy lays? 
Sing of thy treasures lost, thy splendor fled. 
And all thy triumphs in departed days ! 

" Know'st thou not, Harmony's resistless chaim 
Can soothe each passion, and each grief disarm? 
Sing then, and tears will vanish from thine eye." 
With sighs I answered, — " When the cup of woe 
Is filled, till miserjr's bitter draught overflow. 
The mourner's cure is not to sing, — ^but die." 
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CAMOENS. 

PART OF ECLOGUE 15. 
Se Ik DO assento da maior alteza. 



Ir in ihy glorious home above 
Thou still recallest earthly love, 
If yet retained a thought may be 
Of him whose heart hath bled for thee ; 

Remember still how deeply shrined 
Thine image in his joyless mind. 
Each well-known scene, each former care, 
Forgotten— thou alone art there ! 

Remember that thine eye-beam's light 
Hath fled for ever from his sight, f 

And, with that vanished sunshine, lost 
Is every hope he cherished most 

Think that his life, from thee apart, 

Is all but weariness of heart. 

Each stream, whose music once was dear. 

Now murmurs discords to his ear. 
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Through thee, the mom, whose cloudless rays 
Woke him to joy m other days. 
Now, in the light of beauty drest. 
Brings but new sorrows to his breast. 

Through thee, the heavens are dark to him. 
The sun's meridian blaze is dim ; 
And harsh were e'en the bird of eve. 
But that her song still loves to grieve. 

All it hath been, his heart forgets. 

So altered by its long regrets ; 

Each wish is changed, each hope is o'er. 

And joy's light spirit wakes no more. 
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CAMOENS. 
SONNET 271. 
A fonnosura desta fresca serra« 



This mountain-scene, with sylran grandeur crowned ; 
These chesnut-woods, in summer verdure bright : 
These founts and rivulets, whose mingling sound 
LuDs eveiy bosom to serene delight ; 

Soft on these hills the sun's declining ray ; 
This clime, where all is new ; these murmuring seas ; 
Flocks to the fold that bend their lingering way ; 
Light clouds contending with the genial breeze ; 

And all that Nature's lavish hands dispense. 
In gay luxuriance, charming every sense. 
Ne'er, in thy absence, can delight my breast : 
Nought, without thee, my weary soul beguiles ; 
And joy may beam, yet, 'midst her brightest smiles, 
A secret grief is mine that will not rest 



CAMOENS. 

SONNET 186. 
Os olhos onde o casto Amor ardia. 



Those eyes, whence Love difilised his purest fight, 
Proud m such beaming orbs his reign to show ; 
That &ce, with tints of mingling lustre bright, 
Where the rose mantled o^er the living snow ; 

The rich redundance of that golden hair, • 
Brighter than sunbeams of meridian day ; 
That form so graceful, and that hand so &ir, 
Where now those treasures ? — ^mouldering into day! 

Thus, like some blossom prematurely torn. 
Hath young Perfection withered in its mom. 
Touched by the hand that gathers but to blight! 
Oh ! how could Love survive his bitter tears ? 
Shed, not for her, who mounts to happier spheres, 
But for his own sad fate, thus wrapt in starless nig^t ! 
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GAMOENS. 

SONNET 108. 
Brandas aguasMo Tejo que passando. 



Fair Tsjo ! fhou, whose calmly-flowing tide 
Bathes the fresh verdure of these lovely plams, 
EDlivening all where'er thy waves may glide, 
Flowers, herbage, flocks, and sylvan nymphs, and swains : 

Sweet stream ! I know not when my steps again 
Shan tread thy shores ; and while to part I mourn, 
I have no hope to meliorate my pain. 
No dream that whispers — I may yet return! 

My frowning destiny, whose watchful care 
Forbids me blessings, and ordains despair, 
Conmiands me thus to leave thee and repine : 
And I must vainly mourn the scenes I fly, 
And breathe on other gales my plaintive sigh. 
And blend my tears with other waves than thine ! 
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CAM0EN8. 

SONNET 23. 

TO A LADY WHO DIED AT SEA. 

Chara minha inimiga, em cuja mao. 



Thou, to whose power my hopes, my joys, I'give, 
O fondly loved ! my bosom's dearest care ! 
Earth, which denied to lend thy form a graye^ 
Yields not one spell to soothe my deep despair! 

Yes ! the wild seas entomb those charms divine. 
Dark o'er thy head th' eternal billows roll ; 
But whUe one ray of life or thought is mine. 
Still shalt thou live, the inmate of my soul. 

And if the tones of my uncultured song 

Have power the sad remembrance to prolong. 

Of love so ardent, and of faith so pure ; 

Still shall my verse thine epitaph remain. 

Still shall thy charms be deathless in my strain, 

While Time, and Love, and Memory shall endure. 
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CAMOENS. 

SONNET 19* 
Alma minha gentil, que te partiste. 



Spirit beloved ! whose wing so soon hath flown 
The joyless precincts of this earthly sphere. 
Now is yon heaven eternally thine own. 
Whilst I deplore thy loss, a captive here. 

Oh ! if allowed in thy divine abode 
Of aught on earth an image to retain. 
Remember still the fervent love which glowed 
In my fond bosom, pure from every stain. 

And if thou deem that all my faithful grief, 
Caused by thy loss, and hopeless of relief. 
Can merit thee, sweet native of the skies ! 
Oh ! ask of Heaven, which called thee soon away. 
That I may join thee in those realms of day. 
Swiftly, as thou hast vanished from mine eyes. 
23 
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CAMOENS. 

Que estranho caso de amor ! 



How strange a fate in love is mine ! 
How dearly prized the pains I feel ! 
Pangs that to rend my soul combine. 

With avarice I conceal : 
For did the world the tale divine, 
My lot would then be deeper woe, 
And mine is grief that none must know. 

To mortal ears I may not dare 
Unfold the cause, the pain I prove ; 
*T would plunge in ruin and despair 

Or me, or her I love. 
My soul delights alone to bear 
Her silent, unsuspected woe. 
And none shall pity, none shall know. 

Thus buried in my bosom's um, 
Thus in my iiunost heart concealed, 
Let me alone the secret mourn, 
In pangs unsoothed and unrevealed. 
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For whether hi^piness or woe. 
Or life or death its power bestow. 
It is what none on earth must know. 
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CAMOENS. 

SONNET 5a 

Se as penas com que Amor tao mal me trata. 



Should Love, the tyrant of my suffering heart, 
Yet long enough protract his votary's days. 
To see the lustre from those eyes depart. 
The lode-stars now,* that fascinate my gaze ; 

To see rude Time the living roses blight. 
That o'er thy cheek their loveliness unfold. 
And an unpitying, change thy tresses bright. 
To silvery whiteness, from their native gold ; 

Oh ! then my heart an equal change will prove. 
And mourn the coldness that repelled my love. 
When tears and penitence will all be vain ; 
And I shall see thee weep for days gone by. 
And in thy deep regret and fruitless sigh. 
Find amplest vengeance for my former pain. 

* " Your eyes are lode-stars." 

Shakspeare, 
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CAMOENS. 

SONNET 178. 
J4 cantei, j4 chorei a dura gaerra. 



Oft have I sung and mourned the bitter woes. 
Which Love for years hath mingled with my fitte. 
While he the tale forbade me to disclose. 
That taught his votaries their deluded state. 

Nymphs ! who dispense Castalia's living stream, 
Te, who from Death oblivion's mantle steal, 
Grant me a strain in powerful tone supreme. 
Each grief by love inflicted to reveal : 

That those, whose ardent hearts adore his sway, 
May hear experience breathe a warning lay, 
How fidse his smiles, his promises how vain ! 
Then, if ye deign this effort to inspire. 
When the sad task is o'er, my plaintive lyre, 
Forever hushed, shall slumber in your fane. 
28* 
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CAMOENS. 

SONNET 80. 
Conio quapdo do mar tempestuoso. 



Saved from the perils of the stormy wave. 
And famt with toil, the wanderer of the main, 
But just escaped from shipwreck's billowy grave. 
Trembles to hear its horrors named again. 

How warm his vow, that Ocean's feirest mien 
No more shall lure him from the smiles of home ! 
Yet soon, forgetting each terrific scene. 
Once more he turns, o'er boundless deeps to roam. 

Lady ! thus I, who vainly oft in flight 

Seek refuge from the dangers of thy sight. 

Make the firm vow, to shun thee and be free : 

But my fond heart, devoted to its chain. 

Still draws me back where countless perils reign. 

And grief and ruin spread their snares for me. 
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CAMOENS. 

SONNET 239. 

From Psalm CXXXVn. 

Em Babylonia sobre os r'los, quando. 



Beside the streams of Babylon, in tears 
Of vain desire, we sat ; remembering thee, 
O hallowed Sion ! and the vanished years. 
When Israel's chosen sons were blest and free : 

Our harps, neglected and untuned, we hung 
Mute on the willows of the stranger's land ; 
When songs, like those that in thy fanes we sung. 
Our foes demanded from their captive-band. 

How shall our voices, on a foreign shore, 

(We answer'd those whose chains the exile wore,) 

The songs of God, our sacred songs, renew ? 

If I forget, midst grief and wasting toil. 

Thee, Jerusalem ! my native soil ! 

May my right-hand forget its cunning too ! 
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C A MO ENS. 

SONNET 128. 
Huma admiravel herva se conhece. 



There blooms a plant, whose gaze, from hour to hour, 
Still to the smi with fond devotion turns. 
Wakes, when Creation hails his dawning power. 
And most expands, when most her idol bums : 

But when he seeks the bosom of the deep. 
His feithful plant's reflected charms decay; 
Then fade her flowers, her leaves discolored weep. 
Still fondly pining for the vanished ray. 

Thou whom I love, the daystar of my sight ! 
When thy dear presence wakes me to delight, 
Joy in my soul unfolds her fairest flower : 
But in thy heaven of smiles alone it blooms, 
And of their light deprived, in grief consumes. 
Bom but to live within thine eye-beam's power. 
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CAMOENS. 

Polo meu apartamento. 



Amidst the bitter tears that fell 

In anguish at my last farewell. 

Oh! who would dream that joy could dw^. 

To make that moment bright ? 
Yet be my judge, each heart ! and say. 
Which then could most my bosom sway. 

Affliction, or delight ? 

It was, when Hope, opprest with woes. 
Seemed her dim eyes in death to close. 
That Rapture's brightest beam arose 

In Sorrow's darkest night 
Thus, if my soul survive that hour, 
'T is that my fate o'ercame the power 

Of anguish with delight. 

For oh! her love, so long unknown. 
She then confest, was all my own. 
And in that parting hour alone 

Revealed it to my sight 
And now what pangs will rend my soul, 
Should fortune still, with stem control, 

Forbid me this delight. 
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I know not if my btiss were vain. 
For all the force of parting pain 
Forbade suspicious doubts to reign. 

When exiled from her sight : 
Yet now what double woe for me. 
Just at the close of eve, to see 

The dayspiing of delight 
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CAMOENS. 

SONNET 205. 
Qaem diz que Amor he falso, o enganoso. 



Hx wbo proclaims that Love is light and vain. 
Capricious, cruel, false in all his wajrs ; 
Ah ! sure too well hath merited his paii^ 
Too justly finds him all he thus pourtrays. 

For Love is pitying. Love is soft and kind; 
Believe not him who dares the tale oppose ; 
Oh ! deem him one whom stormy passions blind. 
One to whom earth and heaven may well be foes. 

If Love bring evils, view them all in me ! 

Here let the world his utmost rigor see. 

His utmost power exerted to annoy : 

But all his ire is still the ire of Love ; 

And such delight in all his woes I prove, 

I would not change their pangs for aught of other joy ! 
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CAMOENS. 
SONNET 133. 
Doces, e claras aguas do Mondego. 



Waves of Mondego ! brilliant and serene. 
Haunts of my thought, where memory fondly stzays ; 
Where hope allured me with perfidious mien. 
Witching my soul, in long-departed days ; 

Yes ! I forsake your banks ; but still my heart 
Shall bid remembrance all your charms restore. 
And, su£fering not one image to depart. 
Find lengthening distance but endear you more. 

Let fortune's will, through many a future day. 
To distant realms this mortal frame convey. 
Sport of each wind, and tost on every wave ! 
Yet my fond soul, to pensive memoiy true. 
On thought's light pinion stiU shall fly to you. 
And still, bright waters ! in your current lave. 
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CAMOENS. 

SONNET 181. 

Onde acharei lugar tad apartado. 



Wherx ahall I find some desert-scene so rode. 
Where loneliness so undisturbed may reign, 
That not a step shall ever there intrude 
Of lOTing man, or nature's savage train ? 

Some tangled thicket, desolate and drear. 
Or deep wild forest, silent as the tomb. 
Boasting no verdure bright, no fountain clear. 
But daikly suited to my spirit* s gloom ? 

That there, 'midst frowning rocks, alone with grief 
Entombed in life, and hopeless of relief. 
In lonely freedom I may breathe my woes — 
For oh ! since nought my sorrows can allay. 
There shall my sadness cloud no festal day. 
And days of gloom shall soothe me to repose. 
24 
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CAMOENa 

SONNET 378. 
£o vivia de lagriniRS isento* 



Exempt from every grief, 'twas mine to live 
In dreams so sweet, enchantments so divine, 
A thousand joys propitious Love can give. 
Were scarcely worth one rapturous pain of mine. 

Bound by soft spells, in dear illusions blest, 
I breathed no sigh for fortune or for power ; 
No caie intruding to disturb my breast, 
I dwelt entranced in Love's Elysian bower : 

But Fate, such transports eager to destroy. 
Soon rudely woke me from the dream of joy. 
And bade the phantoms of delight begone ! 
Bade hope and happiness at once depart. 
And left but memory to distract my heart. 
Retracing every hour of bliss for ever flown. 
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CAM02NS. 

Mi nueTe y dulce querella. 



No searching eye can pierce the veil 
That o'er my secret love is thrown ; 
No outward signs reveal its tale. 

But to my bosom known. 
Thus, like the spark, whose yivid light 
In the dark flint is hid from sight, 

It dwells within, alone. 
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METASTASIS 

Dunqae si sfoga in pianto. 



Iir tears, the heart opprest with grief 

Gives language to its woes ; / 
In tears, its fiOness finds relief. 

When rapture's tide overflows ! 
Who then unclouded bliss would seek 

On this terrestrial sphere ; 
When e*en Delight can only speak. 

Like Sorrow — ^in a tear ? 
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VINCENZIO DA PILICAJA. 

Italia, Italia ! O tu cui feo la sorte. 



iTAiiiA ! thou, by lavbh Nature graced 
With ill-starPd beauty, which to thee hath been 
A £ital dowry, whose effects are traced 
In the deep sorrows graven on thy mien ; 

Oh ! that more strength, or fewer charms were thine. 
That those might fear thee more, or love thee less. 
Who seem to worship at thy beauty's shrine. 
Then leave thee to the death-pang's bitterness ! 

Not then the herds of Graul would drain the tide 
Of that Eridanus thy blood hath dyed ; 
Nor from the Alps would legions, still renewed. 
Pour down ; nor wouldst thou wield a foreign brand. 
Nor fight thy battles with the stranger's hand. 
Still doomed to serve, subduing or subdued ! 
. 24» 
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PASTORINI. 

Geneva mia, se con asciutto ciglio. 



If thus thy fallen grandeur I behold. 
My native Genoa ! vdth a tearless eye. 
Think not thy son's ungrateful heart is cold, 
But know — I deem rebellious every sigh ! 

Thy glorious ruins proudly I survey. 

Trophies of firm resolve, of patriot might ! 

And in each trace of devastation's way 

Thy worth, thy courage, meet my wandering sij^t 

Triumphs far less than suffering virtue shine ! 

And on the spoilers high revenge is thine. 

While thy strong spirit unsubdued remains. 

And lo ! fair Liberty rejoicing flies. 

To kiss each noble relic, while she cries, 

" Hail ! though in ruins, thou wert ne'er m ehaini!** 
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LOPE DE VEGA. 

Estese el cortesano. 



Let the vain courtier waste his days. 

Lured hy the charms that wealth displays, 
lie couch of down, the board of costly fare ; 

Be his to kiss th* ungrateful hand, 

Th^t waves the sceptre of command. 
Old rear full many a palace in the air ; 

Whilst I enjoy, all unconfined. 

The glowing sun, the genial wind, 
Lnd tranquil hours, to rustic toU assigned ; 

And prize far more, in peace and health. 
Jontented indigence, than joyless wealth. 

Not mine in Fortune's face to bend. 

At Grandeur's altar to attend, 
Leflect his smile, and tremble at hi^ frown ; 

Nor mine a fond aspiring thought, 

A wish, a sigh, a vision, fraught 
nth Fame's bright phantom. Glory's deathless orown ! 

Nectareous draughts and viands pure. 

Luxuriant nature will ensure ; 
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These the clear fount, and fertile field. 
Still to the wearied shepherd yield ; 
And when repose and visions reign. 
Then we are equals all, the monarch and the swain. 
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FRANCISCO MANUEL. 
DN ASCENDING A HILL LEADING TO A; CONVENT. 

No boxes temeroso, o peregrino. 



Pause not with lingering foot, pilgrim, here ; 
Pierce the deep shadows of the mountain-side ; 
Firm be thy step, thy heart unknown to fear. 
To brighter worlds this thojmy path will guide. 

Soon shall thy feet approach the calm abode. 
So near the mansions of supreme delight ; 
Pause not — ^but tread this consecrated road, 
'T is the dark basis of the heavenly height. 

Behold, to cheer thee on the toilsome way. 
How many a fountain glitters down the hill ! 
Pure gales, inviting, softly round thee play. 
Bright sunshine guides — and wilt thou linger still ? 
Oh ! enter there, where, freed firom human strife^ 
Hope is reality, and time is life. 



DELLA CASA. 

VENICE. 

Quedti palazzi, e queste logge or colte. 



These marble domes, by wealth and genius graced 
With sculptured forms, bright hues, and Parian stone, 
Were once rude cabins 'midst a lonely waste. 
Wild shores of solitude, and isles unknown. 

Pure firom each vice, H was here a virtuous train 
Fearless in fragile barks explored the sea ; 
Not theirs a wisli io conquer or to reign. 
They sou^t these island-precincts — ^to be free. 

Ne'er in their souls ambition's flame arose. 
No dream of avarice broke their calm repose ; 
Fraud, more than death abhorred each artless breast : 
Oh ! now, since Fortune gilds their brightening day, 
Let not those virtues languish and decay, 
O'erwhelmed by luxury, and by wealth opprest ! 



L BftARCHEaB OORNELIO BEETTIVOGUO. 

L'anim beOa, die dal reio EIlso. 



Thx gainted spirit, which from hfias od h^ 
Descends like dajspnng to my &Tored sight 
Shines in such noontide ladiance of the sky. 
Scarce do I know diat Ibnn, intensely hn^it ! 

But widi the sweetness of her well-known smiley 
That smile of peace ! Ae bids my doubts depart. 
And takes my hand, and softly speaks the whfle. 
And heaven's fiill ^ly pictures to my heart 

Beams of fliat heaven in Tier my eyes behold. 
And now, e'en now, in thought my wings unfold 
To soar with her, and mingle with the blest ! 
But ah ! so swift her buoyant pinion flies. 
That I, in vain aspiring to the skies. 
Fall to my native sphere by earthly bonds deprest 



METASTASIO. 

Al furor d'ayyena sorte. 



Hb shall not dread Misfortune's angiy mien. 
Nor feebly sink beneath her tempest rude. 
Whose soul hath learned, through many a tiying aceoe, 
To snHle at fiite, and suffer unsubdued. 

In the rough school of billows, clouds, and stoims, 
Nursed and matured, the pilot learns his art : 
Thus Fate's droad ire, by many a conflict fonns 
The lofty spirit and enduring heart ! 
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META8TASIO. 

< 

Qoella onda che raiha. 



Thx torrentpwave, fhat breaks with force 
Impetaoufl down the Alpme height. 
Complains and struggles in its course. 
But sparkles, as the diamond bright. 

The stream in shadowy valley deep 
May slumber in its narrow bed ; 
But silent in unbroken sleep, 
Its lustre and its life are fled. 



26 
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METASTASIO. 

Leg^dra rosa, le cui pure foglie. 



Sweet rose ! whose tender foliag^e to expand, 
Her fostering dews the morning lightly shed. 
Whilst gales of balmy breath thy blossoms fiumed, 
And o'er thy leaves the soft sufiusion spread ; 

That hand whose care withdrew, thee from die groand, 
To brighter worlds thy favored diarms hath borne ; 
Thy fairest buds, with grace perennial crowned. 
There breathe and bloom, released from eveiy dioni. 

Thus, far removed, and now, transplanted flower ! 
Exposed no more to blast or tempest rude. 
Sheltered with tenderest care from frost or shower, 
And each rough season's chill vicissitude. 
Now may thy form in bowers of peace assume 
Immortal fragrance, and unwithering bloom. 



I 
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METASTASIO. 

Che speri, instabil Dea, di sassi e spine. 



FoRTumB ! why thus, where'er my footsteps tread. 
Obstruct each path with rocks and thorns like these ? 
Think'st thou that / thy threatening mien shall dread, 
Or tofl and pant thy waving locks to seize ? 

Reserve the frown severe, the menace rude. 
For vBSsal-spiritB that confess thy sway ! 
My constant soul could triumph unsubdued. 
Were the wide universe destruction's prey. 

Am I to conflicts new, in toils untried ; 
No ! I have long thine utmost power defied. 
And drawn fresh energies from every fight. 
Thus from rude strokes of hammers and the wheel, 
With each successive shock the tempered steel 
More keenly piercing proves, more dazzling bri^t. 



MBTASTASIO. 

Pazlagli d* on perig^o. 



WoiTXiDBT thou to Love of daagifcr fpeak ?- 
Veile Are hii eyes, to perils blind ! 
Wouldst tliou from Love a reason eeek ?— 
He is a chUd of wa3rward mind ! 



But with « doubt, a jedlous fear. 
Inspire him once — the task is o'er; 
His mind is keen, his sight is-dear* 
No more an in&nt, blind no moie. 
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METASTASIO. 

Sprexxa il furor del vento. 



UifBSNDiiio 'midst tiie wintry skies. 
Rears the fiim oak his yigorous fonn. 
And stem in mgged strengdi, defies 
The rushing of the storm ; 

Then severed from his native shore, 
O^er ocean-worids tiie sail to hear. 
Still with those winds he 1»aved before. 
He proudly straggles there. 
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METASTASIO. 

Sol pud dir che sia contento. 



Oh ! those done, whose severed hearts 
Have mourned through lingering years hi tud, 
Can tell what hllss fond Love imparts. 
When Fate unites them once -again : 

Sweet is die righ, and Uest the tear. 
Whose language itails that moment bri^t, 
When past afflictions but endear 
The presence of delist ! 
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METASTASIO. 

Ah! fifoate 1 pianto imbelle. 



Ah ! cease— those firuitless tean restrain, 
I go misfortune to defy. 
To smile at late with proud itisdain. 
To triumph — not to die ! 



* 
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I with fresh laurels go to crown 
My dodng days at last. 
Securing all the bright renown 
Acquiied in dangers past. 
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QUEVEDO. 

ROME BURIED IN HER OWN RUINS. 

Buscas en Roma a Roma, 6 peregrine ! 



Amidst these scenes, pUgrim ! seek'st thou Rome ? 
Vain is thy search — ^the pomp of Rome is fled; 
Her sUent Aventine is glorsr's tomb ; 
Her walls, her shrines, but relics of the dead. 

That hill where Cesars dwelt in other ^js 
Forsaken mourns, where once it towered sublime ; 
Each mouldering medal now far less displays 
The triumphs won by Latium, than by Time. 

Tiber alone survives — the passing wave, 
That bathed her towers, now murmurs by her grave, 
Wailing, with plaintive sound, her fallen fanes. 
Rome ! of thine ancient grandeur aU is past, 
That seemed for years eternal framed to last. 
Nought but the wave, a fugitive — remains. 
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EL CONDE JUAN DE TARSIS. 
Tu, qae la dolce vida en tiernos anos. 



Thoij, who hast fled firom life's enchanted bowers. 
In youth^Hm i^ringi h^ beauty's glowing mom. 
Leaving thy Wight array, thy path of flowers. 
For the rode convent-garb, and couch of thorn ; 

Thou that, escaping from a world of cares. 
Hast found thy haven in devotion's fiine, 
As to the port the fearful bark repairs. 
To shun the midnight perils of the main ; 

Now the glad hynm, the strain of rapture pour. 
While on thy soul the beams of glory rise ! 
For if the pUot hail the welcome shore. 
With shouts of triumph swelling to the skies ; 
Oh ! how shouldst thou the exulting peean raise. 
Now heaven's bright harbour opens on thy gaze. 
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TORQUATO TASSO. 

Negli anni acerbi tuoi, purpurea rosa. 



Thoij in thy mom wert like a growing rose, 
To the mild sunshine only halfttplK^, 
That shunned its bashful graces to ^Bsclose, 
And in its vale of verdure sought a shade ; 

Or like Aurora did thy charms appear, 

(Since mortal form ne'er vied with aught so bright,) 

Aurora, smiling from her tranquil sphere. 

O'er vale and mountam shedding dew and light; 

Now riper years have doomed no grace to fiide. 
Nor youthful charms, in aU their pride arrayed. 
Excel, or equal, thy neglected form. 
Thus, fiill expanded, lovelier is the flower. 
And the bright daystar, in its noontide hour. 
More biiliant shines, in genial radiance vFarm. 
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BERNARDO TASSO. 

Quest' ombra che giammai non vide il sole. 



This green recess, where through the bowery gloom 
Ne'er e'en at noontide hours the sunbeam played, 
Where violet-beds in soft luxuriance bloom, 
'Midst the cool freshness of the myrtle-shade ; 

Where through the grass a sparkling fountain steals, 
Whose murmuring wave, transparent as it flows. 
No more its hed of yellow^sand conceals. 
Than the pure crystal hides the glowing rose ; 

This bower of peace, thou soother of our care, 
God of soft slumbers, and of visions fair ! 
A lowly shepherd consecrates to thee ! 
Theie|«eathe around some spell of deep repose. 
And charm his eyea in balmy dew to close. 
Those eyes, fatigued with grief, from tear-drops never 
free. 
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VERSI SPAGNUOU DI PIETRO BEMBO. 

O Maerte ! que sueles ser. 



Thott, the stem monarch of dismay, 
Whom nature trembles to survey. 
Oh Death ! to me, the child of grief. 
Thy welcome power would bring relief* 

Changing to peaceful slumber many a care. 
And tiiough thy stroke may thrill with pain 
Each throbbing pulse, each quivering vein ; 
The pangs that bid existence close. 
Ah ! sure are far less keen than those, 

Which cloud its lingering moments with despair. 
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FRANCESCO LORENZINI. 

O Zefiretto, che movendo vai. 



Stlph of the breeze ! whose dewy pmions hght 
Wave gently round the tree, I planted here. 
Sacred to her, whose sotd hath winged its flight 
To the pure ether of her lofty sphere ; 

Be it thy care, soft spirit of the gale ! 
To &n its leaves in summer's noontide hour ; 
Be it thy care, that wintry tempests fail 
To tend its honors from the sylvan bower. 

Then shall it spread, and rear th' aspiring form. 

Pride of the wood, secure from every storm. 

Graced with her name^ a consecrated tree ! 

So may thy lord, the monarch of the wind, 

Ne'er with rude chains thy tender pinions bind. 

But grant thee still to rove, a wanderer wild and free ! 
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GESSNER. 
M0RJ9ING SONGk 

Willkommenf frube morgensoim. 



Hail ! morning sun, thus early bright ; 
Welcome, sweet dawn ! tfaou younger day ! 
Through the dark woods that fringe the hei^t 
Beams forth, e'en now, thy ray. 

Bright on the dew, it sparkles clear. 
Bright on the water's glittering fall. 
And life, and joy, and health appear. 
Sweet morning ! at thy call. 

Now thy fresh breezes lightly spring 
From beds of fragrance, where they lay, 
And roving wild on dewy wing. 
Drive slumber far away. 

Fantastic dreams, in swift retreat, 
Now from each mind withdraw their spell. 
While the young loves delighted meet, 
On Rosa's cheek to dwell. 
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Speed, zephyr ! kiss each opening flower, 
Its fragrant spirit make thine own ; 
Then wing thy way to Rosa's hower, 
Ere her hght sleep is flown. 

There, o'er her downy pillow, fly. 
Wake the sweet maid to life and day ; 
Breathe on her balmy lip a sigh. 
And o'er her bosom play ; 

And whisper, when her eyes unveil, 
That I, since morning's earliest call. 
Have sighed her name to every gale. 
By the lone waterfall. 
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GERMAN SONG. 

Madchen, leroet Amor kennen. 



Listen, fair maid, my song shall tell 
How Love may still be known full well. 

His looks the traitor prove : 
Dost thou not see that absent smile. 
That fiery glance replete with guile f 

Oh ! doubt not then — 't is Love. 

When varying still the sly disguise. 
Child of caprice, he laughs and cries. 

Or with complaint woidd move ; 
To day is bold, to-morrow shy, 
Changing each hour, he knows not why. 

Oh ! doubt not then — 't is Love. 

There 's magic in his every wile. 
His lips, well practised to beguile. 

Breathe roses when they move ; 
See, now with sudden rage he bums. 
Disdains, implores, conmiands, by turns ; 

Oh ! doubt not then — *t is Love. 
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He comes, without the bow and dart. 
That spare not e'en the purest heart ; 

His looks the traitor prove; 
That glance is fire, that mien is guile. 
Deceit is lurking in that smile. 

Oh ! trust him not— 't is Loye ! 
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CHAULIEU. 

Grotte, d*ou sort ce clair luisseau. 



Thott grot, whence flows this limpid spring. 
Its margin firinged with moss and flowers. 
Still bid its voice of murmurs bring 
Peace to my musing hours. 

Sweet Fontenay ! where first for me 
The dajTspring of existence rose. 
Soon shall my dust return to thee. 
And 'midst my sires repose. 

Muses, that yratched my childhood's mom, 
*Midst these wild haunts, with guardian eye, 
Fair trees, that here beheld me bom, 
Soon shall ye see me die. 
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GARCILASO DE LA VEGA. 

Coged de vuestra alegre primavera. 



Enjot the sweets of life's luxuriant May, 
Ere envious Age is hastening on his way. 
With snowy wreaths to crown the beauteous brow : 
The rose will fade when storms assail the year. 
And Time, who changeth not his swift career. 
Constant in this, will change all else below ! 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
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V 
"^* LINES 

WRITTEN IN A HERMITAGE ON THE SEA-SHORE. 



wAjn>BRi:ii ! wotQd thy heart forget 

Each earthly passion and regret. 

And would thy wearied spirit rise 

To commune with its native skies ; 

Pause for awhile, and deem it sweet 

To linger in this calm retreat ; 
And give thy cares, thy griefs, a short suspense. 
Amidst wild scenes of lone magnificence. 

Unmixed with aught of meaner tone. 
Here nature's voice is heard alone : 
When the loud storm, in wralMilhour, 
Is rushing on its wing of power. 
And spirits of the deep awake. 
And surges foam, and hillows hreak. 
And rocks and ocean-caves around. 
Reverberate each awful sound ; 
That mighty vdce, with all its dread control. 
To loftiest thought shall wake thy thrillinftoiil. 

But when no more the sea-winds rave. 
When peace is brooding on the wave, 
27 
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And from earth, air, and ocean rise 
No sounds but plaintive melodies ; 
Soothed by their softly mingling swell. 
As daylight bids the world farewell, 
The rustling wood, the dying breeze. 
The faint, low rippling of the seas, 
A tender calm shall steal upon thy breast, 
A gleam reflected from the realms of rest 

Is thine a heart the world hafh stung. 
Friends have deceived, neglect hath wrung ? 
Hast thou some grief that none may know. 
Some lonely, secret, silent woe ? 
Or have thy fond affections fled 
From earth, to slumber with the dead ? 
Oh ! pause awhile — H^e world disown. 
And dwell ivfth nature's self alone ! 
And though no more she bids arise 
Thy soul's departed energies. 
And though thy joy of life is o'er. 
Beyond her magic to restore ; 
Yet shall her spells o'er every passion steal, 
soothe the woimded heart they cannot heal. 
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DIRGE OF A CHILD. 



No bitter tears for thee be shed, 
Blossom of being ! seen and gone ! 
With flowers alone we strew thy bed, 

O blest departed One ! 
Whose all of life, a rosy ray. 
Blushed into dawn, and passed away. 

Yes ! thou art fled, ere guilt had power 
To stain thy cherub-soul and form. 
Closed is the soft ephemeral flower. 

That never felt a storm ! 
The sunbeam's smile, the zephyr's breath. 
All that it knew fiom birth to death. 

Thou wert so like a form of light. 

That Heaven benignly called thee hence. 

Ere yet the world could breathe one blight 

O'er thy sweet innocence : 
And thou, that brighter home to bless. 
Art passed, with all thy loveliness'! 
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Oh ! hadst fhoa still on earth remauddd, 

Visioii of beauty ! £dr, as brief! 

How soon thy brightness had been stahied 

With passion or with grief! 
Now not a sullying breath can rise. 
To dim thy gloiy in the skies. 

We rear no marble o'er thy tomb» 

No sculptured image there shall mourn ; 

Ah ! fitter far the vernal bloom 

Such dwelling to adorn. 
Fragrance, and flowers, and dews, must be 
The only emblems meet for thee. 

Thy grave shall be a blessed shrine, 
Adorned with Nature's brightest wreath. 
Each glowing season shall combine 

Its incense there to breathe ; 
And oft, upon the midnight air, 
Shall viewless harps be murmuring there. 

And oh ! sometimes in visions blest. 
Sweet spirit I visit our repose. 
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And bear firom thine own world of rest, 

Sonie balm for human woes ! 
What form more lovely could be given 
Than thine, to messenger of heaven ? 
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INVOCATION. 



HusHKD is the world in night a&d deep. 
Earth, Sea, and Air, are still as death ; 
Too rude to break a calm so deep, 
Were music's faintest breath. 
Descend, bright Visions ! firom aerial bowers. 
Descend to gild your own soft, sUent hours. 

In hope or fear, in toil or pain, 
The weary day have qiortals past. 
Now, dreams of bliss, be yours to reign. 
And all your spells around them cast ; 
Steal from their hearts the pang, their eyes the tear, 
And lift the veil that hides a brighter sphere. 

Oh ! bear your softest balm to those. 
Who fondly, vainly, mourn the dead, 
To them that world of peace disclose. 
Where the bright soul is fled : 
Where Love, immortal in his native clime. 
Shall fear no pang from fate, no blight from time. 
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Or to his loved, his distant land, * 

On your light wings the exile bear ; 

To.fed fl|ic«.more h«^li|jirt expand. 

In his own genial mountain-air ; 
Hear the wild echoes well-known strains repeat, 
And bless each note, as heaven's own tnosic sweet. 

But oh ! with Fancy's brightest ray. 
Blest dreams ! the bard's repose illume ; 
Bid forms of heaven around him play. 
And bowers of Eden bloom ! 

And waft kis spirit to its native skies. 

Who finds no charm in fife's realities. 

No voice is on the air of night. 
Through folded leaves no murmurs creep. 
Nor star nor moonbeam's trembling fight 
Falls on the placid brow of sleep. 
Descend, bright visions, from your airy bower. 
Dark, silent, solemn, is your favorite hour. 
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TO THE MEMORY OF 
GENERAL SIR E— D P— K— M. 

Bhaye spirit ! mourned with fond regret. 
Lost in life's pride, in valor's noon. 
Oh I who could deem thy star should set 
So darkly and so soon ? 

Fatal, though hright, the fire of mind. 
Which marked and closed thy brief career. 
And the fair wreath, by Hope entwined. 
Lies withered on thy bier. 

The soldier's death hath been thy doom. 
The soldier's tear thy meed shall be ; 
Yet, son of war ! a prouder tomb 

Might Fate have reared for thee. 

TTiou shouldst have died, high-souled chief! 
In those bright days of glory fled. 
When triumph so prevailed o'er grief. 

We scarce could mourn the dead. 
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Noontide of &me ! each tear-drop then 
Was worthy of a warrior's grave — 
When shall affection weep agam 
So proudly o'er the brave ? 

There, on the battie-fields of Spain, 
'Midst Roncesvalles' mountain-scene. 
Or on Vittoria's blood-red plain, 

Meet had thy death-bed been. 

We mourn not that a hero's life. 
Thus in its ardent prime should close ; 
Hadst thou but fallen in nobler strife. 
But died 'midst conquered foes ! 

Yet hast thou still (though victory's flame 
In that last moment cheered thee not) 
Left Glory's isle another name. 
That ne'er may be forgot : 

And many a tale of triumph won 
Shall breathe that name in Memory's ear. 
And long may England mourn a son 
Without reproach or fear. 
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TO THE MEMORY OF 
SIR H-^Y E-OJU— S. 

4 

WHO FELL IN THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 



Happy are they who die in their youth, wheo their renown 
is around them." OssiAI. 



Weep'st thou for him, whose doom was sealed 
On England's proudest hattle-field ? 
For him, the lion-heart, who died 
In victory's full, resistless tide ? 

Ok I mourn him not. 
By deeds like his that field was won. 
And Fate could yield to Valor's son 

No brighter lot. 

He heard his band's exulting cry. 
He saw the vanquished eagles fly ; 
And envied be his death of fame. 
It shed a sunbeam o'er his name. 

That nought shall dim — 
No cloud obscured his glory's day. 
It saw no twilight of decay — 

Weep not for him ! 
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And breathe no dirge's plaintiye moan, 
A hero claims far lofiiv tone ! 
Oh ! proudly ^ould the war-song sweD, 
Recording how the mighty fell 

In that d^ad jbiom'. 
When England, 'midst the battle-storm, 
Th' arenging angel ywured her fonn 

In tenfold power. 



)rai8e. 



Yet, gallant heart ! to swell thy pi 
Vain were the minstrel's noblest lays ; 
Since he, the. soldier's guiding-star. 
The victor-chief, the lord of war, 

Has owned tlvf^fame : 
And oh ! like his approving word. 
What trophied marble could record 

A warrior's fame ? 
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Or ! forget not the hour, when through forest and Tale, 
We returned with our chief to his dear native halls ; 
Through the woody Sierra there sighed not a gale» 
And the moonbeam was bright on his battlement-walls ; 
And nature lay sleeping, in calmness and light. 
Round the home of the valiant, that rose on our sight 

We entered that home — all was loneliness round. 
The stillness, the darkness, the peace of the grave ; 
Not a voice, not a step, bade Its echoes resound. 
Ah ! such was the welcome that waited the brave ! 
For the spoilers had passed, like the poison-wind's breath, 
And the loved of his bosom lay silent in death. 

Oh ! forget not that hour — ^let its image be near. 
In the light of our mirth, in the dreams of our rest. 
Let its tale awake feelings too deep for a tear. 
And rouse into vengeance each arm and each breast, 
Till cloudless the dayspring of liberty shine 
0*er the plains of the olive, and hills of the vine. 



THE AGED INDIAN. 



Warriors ! my noon of life is past. 
The brightness of my spirit flown ; 
I crouch before the wintty blast. 
Amidst my tribe I dwell alone ; 
The heroes of my youth are fled. 
They rest among the warlike dead. 

Ye slumberers of the narrow cave ! 

My kindred-chiefs in days of yore. 

Ye £iU an unremembered grave. 

Your fame, your deeds, are known no more. 

The records of your wars are gone. 

Your names forgot by all but one. 

Soon shall that one depart from earth. 
To join the brethren of his prime ; 
Then will the memoiy of your birth 
Sleep with the hidden things of time ! 
With him, ye sons of former dajrs ! 
Fades the last glimmering of your praise. 
28 
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His eyes that hailed your spirit's flame. 

Still kindling in the comhaf s shotk. 

Have seen, since darkness veiled your fame. 

Sons of the desert and the rock ! 

Another, and another race. 

Rise to the hattle, and the chace. 

Descendants of the mighty dead ! 
Fearless of heart, and firm of hand ! 
Oh ! let me join their spirits fled. 
Oh ! send me to their shadowy land. 
Age hath not tamed Ontara's heart. 
He shrinks not fi^m the friendly dart 

These feet no more can chase the deer. 
The glory of this arm is flown — 
Why should the feeble linger here. 
When all the pride of life is gone ? 
Warriors ! why still the stroke deny. 
Think ye Ontara fears to die ? 

He feared not in his flower of days. 
When strong to stem the torrent's force. 
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When through the deserf s pathless maze, 
His way was as an eagle's course ! 
When war was sunshine to his sight, 
And the wild hurricane, delight ! 

Shall then the warrior tremble now ? 
Now when his envied strength is o'er ? 
Hung on the pine his idle bow, 
His pirogue useless on the shore ? 
When death hath dimmed his failing eye, 
Shall he, the joyless, fear to die ? 

Sons of the brave ! delay no more. 
The spirits of my kindred call ; 
'T is but one pang, and all is o'er ! 
Oh ! bid the aged cedar fall ! 
To join the brethren of his prime. 
The mighty of departed time. 
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EVENING AMONGST THE ALP& 



Soft skies of Italy ! how richly drest. 
Smile these wild scenes in your purpuieal glow ; 
What glorious hues, reflected from the west. 
Float o'er the dwellings of eternal snow 1 

Yon torrent, foaming down the granite steep. 
Sparkles all hrilliance in the setting heam ; 
Dark glens heneath in shadowy heauty sleep. 
Where pipes the goatherd hy his mountain-stream. 

Now from yon peak departs the yivid ray. 

That still at eve its lofry temple knows ; 

From rock and torrent lade the tints away. 

And all is wrapt in twilight's deep repose : 

While through the pine-wood gleams the vesper-star, 

And roves the Alpine gale o'er solitudes afrur. 
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)iRGE OF THE HIGHLAND CHIEF IN 
" WAVERLEY." 



Son of the mighty and the free ! 
High-minded leader of the brave ! 
Was it for lofty chief like thee, 

To fill a nameless grave ? 
Oh ! if, amidst the valiant slain, 
The warrior's bier had been thy lot, 
£*en Aough on red Culloden's plain. 

We then had mourned thee not. 

But darkly closed thy dawn of lame. 
That dawn whose sunbeam rose so fair ; 
Vengeance alone may breathe thy name. 

The watchword of Despair ! 
Yet oh ! if gallant spirit's power 
Had e'er enobled death like thine. 
Then glory marked thy parting hour. 

Last of a mighty line ! 

O'er thy own towers the sunshine falls. 
But cannot chase their silent gloom ; 
28* 
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Those beams, that gild <fay nattverwalls. 

Are sleeping on thy tomb ! 
Spring on thy momitains laugfhs the while, 
Thy green woods wave in yemal air. 
But the loved scenes inay vainly smile — 
Not e'en thy dust is there. 

On thy blue hills no bugle-sound 
Is mingling with the torrent's roar. 
Unmarked the wild deer sport around — 

Thou lead'st the chace no more ! 
Thy gates are closed, thy halls are still. 
Those halls where pealed the choral strain. 
They hear the wind's deep murmuring thrill— 

And all is hushed again. 

No banner from the lonely tower 
Shall wave its blazoned folds on high ; 
There the tall grass and summer flower. 

Unmarked shall spring and die. 
No more thy bard, for other ear. 
Shall wake the harp once loved by thine — 
Hushed be the strain thou canst not hear, 

Last of a mighty line ! 
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HE CRUSADER'S WAR SONG. 



Chikftains, lead on ! our hearts beat high, 

Lead on to Salem's towers ! 
Who would not deem it bliss to die. 

Slain in a cause like ours ? 
The brave who sleep in soO of thine. 
Lie not entombed, but shrined, Palesthie ; 

Souls of the slain in holy war ! 

Look from your sainted rest ! 
Tell us ye rose in Glory's car. 

To mingle with the blest ; 
Tell us how short the death-pang's power. 
How bright the joys of your inmiortal bower. 

Strike the loud harp, ye minstrel train ! 

Pour forth your loftiest lays ; 
Each heart shall echo to the strain 

Breathed in the warrior's praise. 
Bid every string triumphant swell 
Th' inspiring sounds that heroes love so well. 
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Salem ! amidst the fierceithour 

The wildest rage of fight, 
Thy name shall lend our falchions power» 

And nerve our hearts with might. 
Envied he those for thee that fall, - 
Who find their graves beneath thy sacred wall 

For them no need that sculptured tomb 

Should chronicle their fame. 
Or pyramid record their doom. 

Or dedthless verse their name ; 
It is enough that dust of thine 
Should shroud their fonns, O blessed Palestine ! 

Chieftains, lead on ! our hearts beat high 

For combat's glorious hour ; 
Soon shall the red- cross banner fly 

On Salem's loftiest tower ! 
We bum to mingle in the strife. 
Where but to die ensures eternal life. 



THE DEATH OF CLANRONALD. 



Il was in the bailie of SheriSmoDr iIib; young Clanronsld 
fell, lexling ontbo Highlaudoca of iho ligtl wing. His death 
dJBpiiiled the asBailauls, who began to naver. BuiGlen- 
garj, chief ofa lival bniDcli of the Clan CulU. sinned from 
the iBDks, and, Having hti bonnet launJ hii head, cried out, 
" To-day for revenge, and iD-iDorroiv for mouniing ! " Tha 
Bigblandeii leceived a aew impulse from bit words. >nd, 
ctrargjng nith redoubled fury, bore doMio all before Ilieni. 
—See tliB Quanerly Review, article of " Cullodea Papert." 



Oh I ne'er be Clanronald Iho yahaol forgot 
StJU fearless and fiist in the combat, he feU 
But we paused not one t'Cai-diop to shed u'l 
We epated not ooe inameiit to murmur " Farevrell. 
We heard but (he battle-vrord given by the chief, 
"To-day for revenge, anil to-morrow for grief! 
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Abd wildly Clanionald ! we echoed the v 
With the tear on oar cheek, and (he sword 
Young son of the hrave t we may weep for thee 
For well hal thy death been avenged by thy band. 
When tliey joined In wild choras (he cry of the chief. 
" To-day for revenge, and to-iuortow for grief! 
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Thy dirge in that hour was the hugle's wild call, 
The dash of the claymore, the shout of the brave ; 
But now thy own bard may lament for thy fall. 
And the soft voice of melody sigh o*er thy grave. 
While Albyn remembers the words of the chief, 
« To-day for revenge, and to-morrow for grief ! " 



Thou art fallen, O fearless one ! flower of thy race ! 
Descendant of heroes ! thy glory is set ! 
But thy kindred, the sons of the battle and chace. 
Have proved that thy spirit is bright in them yet ! 
Nor vainly have echoed the words of the chief, 
*• To-day for revenge, and to-morrow for grief! ** 
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TO THE EYE. 



Throxi: of expression ! whence the spirit's ray 
Pours forth so oft the light of mental day. 
Where fancy's fire, affection's melting beam. 
Thought, genius, passion, reign in turn supreme. 
And many a feeling, words can ne'er impart. 
Finds its own language to pervade the heart ; 
Thy power, bright orb, what bosom hath not felt. 
To thrill, to rouse, to fascinate, to melt ? 
And by some spell of undefined control. 
With magnet-influence touch the secret soul ! 

Light of the features ! in the mom of youth 

Thy glance is nature, and thy language, truth : 

And ere the world, with all-corrupting sway. 

Hath taught e'en thee to flatter and betray, 

Th' ingenuous heart forbids thee to reveal, 

Or speak one thought that interest would conceal ; 

While yet thou seem'st the cloudless mirror, given 

But to reflect the purity of heaven ; 

Oh ! then how lovely, there unveiled to trace 

Th' unsullied brightness of each mental grace ! 



When Genius lends thee all his living light. 
Where the full beams of intellect unite. 
When Love illumes thee with his vaiying ray. 
Where trembling Hope and tearful Rapture play ; 
Or Pity's melting cloud thy beam subdues. 
Tempering its lusture with a vale of dews ; 
Still does thy power, whose all-commanding spell 
Can pierce the mazes of the soul so well. 
Bid some new feeling^to existence start. 
From its deep slumbers in the inmost hearts 

And oh ! when thought, in ecstacy sublime. 
That soars triumphant o'er the bounds of time. 
Fires thy keen glance with inspiration's blaze, 
The light of heaven, the hope of nobler days, 
(As glorious dreams, for utterance far too high. 
Flash through the mist of dim mortality ;) 
Who does not own, that through thy lightning beams 
A flame unquenchable, unearthly, streams ? 
That pure, though captive effluence of the sky. 
The vestal-ray, the spark that cannot die ; 
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THE HERO'S DEATH. 



Life's parting beams were in his eye. 
Life's closing accents on his tongue. 
When round him, pealing to the sky. 

The shout of victory rung ! 
Then, ere his gallant spirit fled, 
A smile so bright illumed his face — 
Oh I never, of the light it shed. 

Shall memory lose a trace ! 

His was a death, whose rapture high 
Transcended all that life could yield ; 
His warmest prayer was so to die, 

On the red battle-field ! 
And they may feel, who loved him most, 
A pride so holy and so pure — 
Fate hath no power o'er those who boast 

A treasure thus secure ! 
29 
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STANZAS ON 

THE 

LATE NATIONAL CALAMmf, 

THE 

DEATH OF THE PRINCESS CHARLOTTE. 



" Helas ! nous composions son histoire de tout ce qu*on 

pent imaginer de plus glorieux Le passe et le present 

nous garantissoient Tavenir Telle etoit Tagreable his- 
toire que nous faisions ; et pour achever ces'nobles projets, U 
n*y avoit que la duree de sa vie ; dont nous ne croyons pas 
devoir etre en peine, car, qui eiit pu seulement penser, que 
les annees eussent du manquer aunjeunesse qui sembloit 
si vive ? " Bostuet. 



I. 



Marked ye the mingling of the city's throng. 
Each mien, each glance, with expectation bright ? 
Prepare the pageant and the choral song. 
The pealing chimes, the blaze of festal light ! 
And hark ! what rumor's gathering sound is nigh ? 
Is it the voice of joy, that murmur deep ? 
Away, be hushed ! ye sounds of revelry ! 
Back to your homes, ye multitudes, to weep ! 
Weep ! for the storm hath o'er us darkly past. 
And England's toy^X ^on^w \*\«^«i!k.\si ^«8i\3»sill 



n. 



WaBJl a dream r ap «iiddeii and ff> dread 

That awfiil &a o'er onr sfmacE came ' 

So loved, so Uesi, k Ihai 3fdiiii£: ^hzs flBd, 

Whose eaxh- erandBur pnimiaed yeas of iame : 

Ot I whesi ha& life poaaesaed, or death destroyed 

lloreloveh' hopes, nmre diondieaah- ^nt simked? 

Wheohafli "tiut Bpoflerlefi so daik avoid! 

For all tf lost — Ihe mo&er and her child ! 

Our TOommg-aar hath Tanwdied, and ihe tomb 

TlnvwE itB dBep4engflienBd shade o'er diaaBt yens to 
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Angel of Death! £d no presaging sign 

Amkoanoe dgr oondng, and dgr way prqiare ? 

No wanung Toioe, no haihinger was diine. 

Danger and fear neemed past — hot thoa wert &ere ! 

Prophetic sounds along die earthquake's path 

ForeteD the hour of Nature's awful throes ; 

And the volcano, ere it burst in wrath. 

Sends forth some herald from its dread repose : 

But tJiou, daric Spirit ! swift and unforeseen, 

Cam'st like the lightning's flash, when heaven is all 
serene. 
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And she is gone — the royal and fhe jrotmg. 
In soul commandmg and in heart benign ; 
Who from a raee of Kings and Heroes sprung. 
Glowed with a spirit lofty as her line. 
Now may the voice she loved on ear<h so well. 
Breathe forth her name, unheeded, and in yain ; 
Nor can those eyes on which her own would dweD, 
Wake from that breast one sjonpaHiy again : 
The ardent heart, the towering mind are fled. 
Yet shall undying love still linger with flie dead. 



V. 



Oh ! many a bright existence we have seen 

Quenched in the glow and frdness of its prime ; 

And many a cherished flower, ere now, hath been 

Cropt, ere its leaves were breathed upon by time. 

We have lost Heroes in their noon of pride. 

Whose fields of triumph gave them but a bier ; 

And we have wept when soaring Genius died. 

Checked in the glory of his mid career ! 

But here our hopes were centered — all is o'er. 

All thought in this absorbed — she was — and is no more ! 
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VI. 



We watched her childhood from its earliest hour. 
From every word and look blest omens caught ; 
While that young mind developed all its power, 
And rose to energies of loftiest thought. 
On her was fixed the Patriot's ardent eye. 
One hope still bloomed — one vista still was fair ; ' 
And when the tempest swept the troubled sky. 
She was our dayspring — all was cloudless there ; 
And oh ! how lovely broke on England's gaze. 
E'en through the mist and storm, the light of distant 
days. 

VII. 

Now hath one moment darkened future years. 
And changed the track of ages yet to be ! — 
Yet, mortal ! 'midst the bitterness of tears. 
Kneel, and adore th' inscrutable decree ! 
Oh ! while the clear perspective smiled in light. 
Wisdom should then have tempered hope's excess,. 
And, lost One ! when we saw ihy lot so bright. 
We might have trembled at its loveliness : 
Joy is no earthly flower — ^nor framed to bear. 
In its exotic bloom, life's cold, ungenial air. 

29* 
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vni. 

All smiled around thee— Youth, and Loye, and Ftatoe, 
Hearts all devotion and all truth w&ce thine ! 
On thee was riveted a nation's gaze. 
As on some radiant and unsullied shiine. 
Heiress of empires ! thou art passed away. 
Like some Mr vision, that arose to throw. 
O'er one brief hour of life, a fleeting ray. 
Then leave the rest to solitude and woe ! 
Oh ! who shall dare to woo siich dreams again ! 
Who hath not wept to know, that tears for thee were 
vain? 



IX. 



Yet there is one who loved thee — and whose soul 
With mild affections nature formed to melt ; 
His mind hath bowed beneath the stem control 
Of many a grief— but this shall be unfelt ! 
Years have gone by — and given his honored head 
A diadem of snow — ^his eye is dim — 
Around him Heaven a solemn cloud hath spread. 
The past, the future, are a dream to him ! 
Yet in the darkness of his fate, alone 
He dweUs on earth, while thou, in life's full pride, ait 
gone ! 
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X. 



The Chastener's hand is on us — ^we may weep. 
But not repine — ^for many a storm hath past. 
And, pillowed on her own majestic deep. 
Hath England slept, unshaken hy the hlast ! 
And war hath raged o'er many a distant plain. 
Trampling the vine and olive in his path ; 
While she, that regal daughter of the main. 
Smiled, in serene defiance of his wrath! 
As some proud summit, mingling with the sky. 
Hears calmly far helow the thunders roll and die. 



XI. 



Her voice hath been th' awakencr — and her name, 

The gathering word of nations — ^in her might 

And all the awful beauty of her fame. 

Apart she dwelt, in solitary light. 

High on her clifis, alone and firm she stood. 

Fixing the torch upon her beacon-tower ; 

That torch, whose flame, far streaming o*er the flood. 

Hath guided Europe through her darkest hour ! — 

Away, vain dreams of glory ! — in the dust 

Be humbled, ocean-queen ! and own thy sentence just ! 
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XII. 

Hark ! 't was the death-bell's note ! which, full and 

deep, 
Unmixed with aught of less majestic lone. 
While all the murmurs of existence sleep. 
Swells on the stillness of the air alone ! 
Silent the throngs that fill the darkened street. 
Silent the slumbering Thames, the lonely mart ; 
And all is still, where countless thousands meet, 
Save the full throbbing of the awe-struck heart ! 
All deeply, strangely, fearfully serene. 
As in each ravaged home th' avenging one had been. 

XIII. 

The sun goes down in beauty — ^his fareweU, 
Unlike the world he leaves, is calmly bright ; 
And his last mellowed rays around us dwell. 
Lingering, as if on scenes of young delight. 
They smile and fade — but, when the day is o'er, 
What slow procession moves, with measured tread ?— 
Lo ! those who weep, with her who weeps no more, 
A solemn train — the mourners and the dead ! 
While, throned on high, the moon's untroubled -ray 
Looks down, as earthly hopes aie passing thus away. 
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XIV. 

But other light is in that holy pile, 

Where, in the house of silence, kings repose ; 

There, through the dim arcade, and pillared aisle. 

The fimeral-torch its deep-red radiance throws. 

There paD, and canopy, and sacred strain. 

And an around the stamp of woe may hear ; 

But Grief, to whose fail heart those forms are vain. 

Grief unexpressed, unsoothed by them — ^is there. 

No darker hour hath Fate for him who mourns. 

Than when the all he loved, as dust to dust, returns. 

XV. 

We mourn — ^but not thy fate, departed One ! 

We pity — but ibe living, not the dead ; 

A cloud hangs o'er us— ^< the bright day is done,*' * 

And with a fii&er's hopes, a nation's fled. 

And he, Ihe chosen of thy youthful breast. 

Whose soul with thine had mingled every thought ; 

He, with thine early, fond affections blest. 

Lord of a mind with all things lovely fraught ; 

What but a desert to his eye, that earth, 

Which but retains of thee the memory of thy worth ? 

* " The bright day is done, 
And we are for the dark**' 
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XVI. 

Oh ! there are griefs for nature too intense. 

Whose 'first rude shock but stupefies the soul ; 

Nor hath the fragile and o'erlabored sense 

Strength e'en to feel at once their dread control. 

But when H is past, that still and speechless hour 

Of the sealed bosoni; and the tearless eye. 

Then the roused mind awakes, with tenfold power, 

To grasp the fulness ofits agony ! 

Its death-like torpor vanished — and its doom. 

To cast its own dark hues o*er life and nature's bloom. 

XVII. 

And such his lot, whom thou hast loved and left. 
Spirit ! thus early to thy home recalled ! 
So sinks the heart, of hope and thee bereft, 
A warrior's heart ! by danger ne'er appalled. 
Years may pass on — and, as they roll along. 
Mellow those pang which now his bosom rend ; 
And he once more, with life's unheeding throng. 
May, though alone in soul, in seeming blend ; 
Yet still, the guardian-angel of his mind. 
Shall thy loved image dwell, in Memoiy's temple 
shrined. 
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XVIII. 

Yet must the days be long ere time shall steal 
Aught from his grief, whose spirit dwells with thee ; 
Once deeply bruised, the heart at length may heal. 
But all it was — oh ! never more shall be — 
The flower, the leaf, o'erwhelmed by winter-snow. 
Shall spring again, when beams and showers return ; 
The faded cheek again with health may glow. 
And the dim eye with life's warm radiance bum ; 
But the pure freshness of the mind's young bloom, 
Once lost, revives alone in worlds beyond the tomb. 

XIX. 

But thou — thine hour of agony is o'er. 
And thy brief race in brilliance hath been run. 
While Faith, that bids fond nature grieve no more. 
Tells that thy crown — though not on earth — is won. 
Thou, of the world so early left, hast known 
Nought but the bloom and sunshine — and for thee, 
Child of propitious stars ! for thee alone. 

The course of love ran smooth,* and brightly free 

Not long such bliss to mortal could be given. 

It is enough for 'earth, to catch one glimpse of heaven. 

* '* The course of true love never did run smooth." 
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XX. 

What though, ere yet the noondaj of tfay fiune 
Rose in its glory on fhine Ei^and's eye. 
The grave's deep shadows o'er &y spirit came ? 
Ours is that loss — and thou wert hiest to die ! 
Thou mi^f st have lived to daric and evil years. 
To mourn thy people changed, thy skies o'ercast ; 
But thy spring-mom was all undimmed hy tears. 
And thou wert loved and cherished to the last ! 
And thy young name, ne'er hreadied in rader tone. 
Thus d3ring, thou hast left to love and grief alone. 

XXI. 

Daughter of Kings ! from that high sphere look down. 
Where still in hope, affection's thoughts may rise ; 
Where dimly shines to thee that mortal crown. 
Which earth displayed to claim thee fiom the skies. 
Look down ! and if thy spirit yet retain 
Memory of aught that once was fondly dear, 
Soothe, though unseen, the hearts iStuA mourn in vain» 
And, in their hours of loneliness— %e near ! 
Blest was thy lot e'en here — and one fiadnt sigh. 
Oh ! tell those hearts, hath made that bliss eten^ ! 
JVofj. 23, 1817. 

END oip T'oa ¥Wc%T NQ\;iaM.iL* 
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